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Sitting in the twilight my darling came to me, 
And said, “I'm tired, papa, as tired as I can 
be.”’ 
And then | took the baby and rocked her on 
my breast, 
And sung a little lullaby to lull her into rest, 
Rock, my baby; rock and rest, 
Cradled on a loving breast. 
Dream, ny baby, while I keep 
Saithful watch above thy sleep, 
Sleep, my baby, dream and rest. 


Waking from ber slumber asked the child of 
me, 
“How far off is Heaven 7?” very wistfully. 
“Shall L see it some time? Papa, do you know 
When I'll be an angel? I would like to go.”’ 
“Hush, my darling,” sung I then, 
As I kissed her lips again, 
*Yeurs shall come and years shall go 
While Il watch your way below. 
Sleep, my baby, dream and rest." 


Inthe lonesome twilight of another day 
Smiling at my sorrow, baby went away. 
She has gone to Heaven, where the angels are. 
Ob, my little darling, was the journey far? 
Oh, my child, your little feet 
Enter first the golden street. 
some day, darling, at the gate, 
You will greet me. Watch and wait. 
Watch and wait, my child, for me. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


AS it because he was “the son of an 

\ earl,”’ or because of the cool, self- 

possessed air of command which 

belonged to him, as red hair and blue eyes 
belong to another ? 

“Because I can picture her to myself!” 

“What is she like?” asked Jess, ieaning 
forward slightly, and lifting ber lovely 
face. 

“Well, I jadge her tobe rather plain. 
I Ll tell you why; because she’s immensely 
rich, @ millionaire’s daughter; they’re al- 
ways plain—as is only fair, isn’t it?” 

Jess laughed softly. 

“Perhaps, What else?’ 

“And she’ll be magnificently dressed, in 
4 kind of regal splendor—for the same rea- 
son; and there’ll be enough diamonds 
Sout her to stock a Bond street jeweler— 
also for the same reason.”’ 

Jess laughed again in sheer unconscious 
ness and unsuspiciousness. 

“How hard you are upon her!’ she 
‘aid. “Bat she may be very nice, for all 
her splendid dress and diamonds.” 

“Very likely, No, let’s be trathful— 
very unlikely. Great heiresses never are 
nice—poor things! You can’t have every- 
thing, you know !” 
se irl!” said Jess, her eyes spark- 
- &- “I daresay she will prove quite the 
oe to your imaginary picture. What 

“ae name? Perhaps I know her.” 
woes suppose you do—you are only a 
pire a bere, you see—so I will venture to 
a a U. She is Miss Newton, the daughter 

“te South African man.”’ 

The fan ceased to move in Jess’ band, 


her . : 
“ face went white, then crimson; her 
ka 
Ss Tell, then rose and fixed themselves 
Witt 
what splendor of tndignation! 
= S0m6 face 
a 
was still looking atthe crowd, and 
- ‘ notice her emotion, and, when she 
KG, t 
a ‘26 words struck him like jets of 
re, or 


like sharp pellets of jee. 
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“ITamthe Miss Newton you have been 
sneering at, my lord !”’ she said, 

He ought to have dropped down at her 
feet, to have reddened with shame, to have 
stammered with confasion. 

He did none of these things, but looked 
straight before him, and said nothing. It 
ia the strong man’s way of taking a blow 
which would reduce a weak one to drivel- 
ing and humiliating excuses, 

Since his father’s biandly candid sug- 
gestion that he should, if possibile, carry 
cut the steward’s idea, and marry the rich 
Mr. Newton’s daughter, he had thought of 
the solution of the Clansmere difficulties 
often and deeply, and the more he had 
considered it, the more repugnant it had 
become, until be had almost grown to hate 
the name of ‘‘Newton.”’ 


He had imagined the girl just as he had 
described her—big, florid, and clad in gor- 
geous raiment, redolent of vulgar wealth. 
And instead——. 

It was rather strange that he had not 
met Jess with her father, and learnt who 
they were; but he had not happened to 
do 80. 

He had been up to town and elsewhere 
since Jess had been to Kavenhurst; and 
it bad never occurred to him that the shab 
bily-dressed schoolgirl whom he had trav- 
eled down with could be the millionaire’s 
daughter. 

He stood, looking before him, while one 
could count, say, fifty; then he looked 
down at Jess—at the oval face, pale now; 
at the gray-blue eyes, a:most biack with 
the intensity of her indignation and 
wounded pride; at the soft black heir, 
which broke into ripples on the low brow; 
atthe red lips, set firmly with pain and 
anger. 

Great Heaven! how beautiful she was! 
More tban beautiful—bewitching, with the 
nameless charm with which strength of 
character, great capacity of feeling, quick 
senses endow their lucky-—-or unlucky— 
owner. 

And there was not atraceof vulgarity 
about ner, not ahint of the purse-proud 
parvenue. Her dress, though costly, was 
simple almost to plaiunness; the pearls— 
well, be knew that they must have costa 
large sum--but, great aunt!—who ever 
heard of the daughter of a ‘‘new’’ man, a 
millionaire, being content with anything 
less than diamonds as big as pigeon’s 


eggs ! 
Mentally, ne cursed the man who had 





introduced them, for mumbling her name | 
—curse his own density; but, outwardly, | 


he looked quite cool and self possessed; 
rather grave, perhaps, but certainly not 
crushed and wiped out by his fatal blun- 
der. 

Was he never going to speak, she won- 
dered as sbe, too, looked straight before 
her at the crowd which whirled and jigged 
past the doorway. 


At last he said, quite quietly, slowly, aa | 


if he were weighing his words— 

“] won’t ask you to forgive me, Miss 
Newton—it would be useleas.”’ 

“Jt would!’ said Jess, like ice. 

“Yes, I know!” he assented, ‘‘It 
quite unpardonabie. But | should like to 


| say afew words; you know they always 


permit the poor dev— fellow to say some 
thing beforethe judge putson the black 
cap and sentences bin.” 


“And he generally makes it worse, 
doesn’t he?’’ said Jess, coldiy, discourag 
ingly. 

‘Tl daresay I don’t suppose fora 
ment that any't ng imay 8a “ make 

fae ke f rg ng ne not But 
I want toremind you that you told me 
when I asked you, coming down in the 
train, that you were going to psy 4 visit 


} 
is 


bere. Now Mr. Newton has a house, lives | 
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here; you can’t call it paying a visit, you 
know,” 

A faint, very faint, color rose to Jess’ 
face, and her eyes dropped, for the first 
time. 

“IT didn’t know,’’she said, ‘I thought! 
might have been. I didn’t know any- 
thing of my father’s affairs, or that he was 
living here.”’ 

**] see,’’ he said. “Itsounds strange——”’ 

“Do you disbelieve me?’’ flashed Jens. 

“Great Heavens! no!" he dec'ared, 
swiftly. “I shouldn't disbelieve you, if 
you were totelime that—that December 
comes after January.”’ 

“As it does—if you wait,’’ said Jess, 
sharply. 

“Then——” He hesitated. 

“Oh! please go on,’’ she said, scorn- 
fully. “Do not regard my feelings. You 
cannot say anything worse than you have 
said—if you try.” 

“All right,” he said; “I will goon. I 
was going to say that—that, well,-you 
didn’t look like the daughter of a fabu- 
lously rich man. You see, I’m obliged to 
be frank. I know I’vegotto be hanged; 
but I should liketbe judgeand jury to 
understand how! came to cemmit the 
crime,’’ 

“| understand,’’ she said. “It was be- 
cause II was poorly dressed, shabby and 
alone.”’ 

At the word “alone” she remembered all 
ina moment, how good he had been to 
her; how thoughtfully, carefully, he had 
cared for her comfort; how swift he had 
been to avenge her upon the clumsy, tipsy 
clown; and she caught her breath. 

“I did not know that I was rich then; 1 
hed no better clothes, My father—— Oh! 
what does it matter ?’’ 

“TI beg your pardon,”’ he said, ‘It mat- 
ters agreat dealtome. I know you are 
thinking very badly of me.”’ 

‘Il am,’’ said Jess, quietly. 

“Ofcourse. I should like to know how 
badly you think. Would you mind tell- 
ing me ?”’ 

He asked the question gravely, ser. 
jously, as if he really wanted to know the 
worst. 

“You, I will tell you,” said Jess, ‘1 
think you are very proud, and contempt- 
uoua, and acornful,”’ 

“Thank heaven, that 
said fervently. 


isn’t true!’’ 
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he | 


“But it is,” she asserted, emphatically. | 


“I don’t know very much about the world, 
or anytbing else, but I’ve read of the pride 
and conceit of the well born people, and I 
know now why my father——”’ 

“Oh, go on!”’ he said, with an air of rea- 
ignation and patience. “it i# your turn 
now; don’t spare me,”’ 

“] haven't the least desire to spare you!”’ 
retorted Jess, flushing. “If I could hurt 





giad—gliad! Butl know that! can’t, that 
you'll be sure to Jaugh at everything I way | 
| —when you get home—and think ita great | 


joke.” 

“It's the worst kind of joke I’ve ever 
taken part in,’ he remarked. “But you 
were saying that your father——’”’ 
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“I can believe it!’ she remarked, crush- 
ingly. 

“Judging by me?’’ he said. 

‘Well, it was foolish to conclude that, 
because a girl's father happened to be rich, 
she must be ugly, and dress like—like—a 
Mayday sweep! And it was vulgar to 
sneer at her, even if your conclusions were 
right.” 

‘What a brute you make me feel!’ he 
sald, his face darkening, his lips set tight. 
“But l am only getting what I deserve, 
Yes, it would bave been better to have 
taken my sentence without uttering any 
plea for mercy. I won’tssy another word. 
I suppose, after tonight, you will out me 
dead whenever we chance to meet, Missa 
Newton ?"’ 

The earnestness with which he put the 
question, touched Jess, whose anger and 
indignation had cooled, though by no 
means evaporated. 

“We are not likely to meet, Lord Raven- 
hurat,’’ she said, coldly. 

‘*You say that as if you were giad.”’ 

Jons raised her eyes to his face. 

“Why should I be sorry?’ she asked. 
“Every time I saw youl should remem- 
ber what you had said to me, what you exz- 
pected me to be.”’ 

“Of course,” be assented, grimly. ‘‘Well, 
I will keep out of your sightas much as 
possible, Miss Newton; but—but I shall 
be very grateful if you will refrain from 
cutting me, if we should chance to meet.’ 

Before Jess could refuseto grant the 
humble request, ber father entered the re- 
freshinent room, with one of the stewards, 
and, as Jess rose and put her hand on her 
father’s arm, the steward said, “Oh, Lord 
Kavenhurst, let me make you and Mr. 
Newton known to each other.” And he 
fatroduced them. 

Mr. Newton bowed alightly, and rather 
coldly, then, as if remembering, he said— 

“I am glad to have an opportunity of 
thanking youfor your kindness to my 
daughter, Lord Kavenhurat; she has told 
me of the way in which you protected her 
from insult in the train.” 

“lam very glad that! was abieto be of 
service to Miss Newton,’’ said Kavenhburat, 
“and very giad to meet you.”” Ashe spoke 


| young Forde came in, searching for Jens. 


“This is my dance at last, Miss New- 
ton,” he said, eagerly, and he bore ber off. 
Jees, glancing back, saw her father and 
Lord Kavenhurat still talking together. 

By this time the ball had ‘*warmed up.’’ 
Some of the men—and the women, also— 
were flushed; the sound of laughter ming- 
led with the music; men danced rather 
wildly, and held their partners more 
tightly than they had done an hour or two 
ago. 

Jess and Frank Forde started. He had 
spoken thetruth when he seid he danced 


you as—yes, as you hurt m6, I should be | badly, and the very desire todo bis bent 


on this occasion made him nervousand do 
his worst. 

‘“J—I['m afraid I haven't got your step; 
I'm spoiling your dance!" he said, miser 
ably, as they banged against couple after 
couple, and he feltthat they were danc- 


| ing neither in time nor in tune, 


“My father disiikes the class to which | 


you belong, all high born, aristocratic peo- 
ple; and | can understand why, after to- 
night! Why should you think yourselves 
better than other people wkoare not ‘my 


lords’ and ‘my ladies?’ They may be as 
good as you in other ways—’"’ 
‘‘Most of ’ermn are better, | hope!’’ he slid 
é 4 n © as Ww 
re as free ga 
sel vena! 
‘“Mostof ‘my class,’ as you put it, are 


fools, and a lotof them areas vulgar as 
costermongers,’’ be said, quietly. 


| or her partner, but of 


“Ob, itis all right,’’ said Jess, cheer 
fully. She was not thinking of the waltz, 
Lord Kavenhurat, 
and the battie they had fought. ‘‘We ahall 
get on better directly.” 


‘What a fool I was nut to learn to dance 
when I bad a chance!’’ murmured Frank 
] s—not—too late now !"’ panted Jeus 
PY.) ¢ n a false M4 a feet eé n 
Y * sar a 
Wa 
wv vorture ’ we rT) 
sald. 
“Very well,’’ said Jous, with a feeling of 
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relief. “We will go and sit down for the 
reat of the dance.” 

They made their way to a compare 
t vely quiet corner, and he stood beside 
her, mopping bis face, and looking at ber 
with distreseful penitence. 

“I wieh we were anywhere else but 
here!"’ he said, almost under bis breath. 

If they had been in the hunting field, 
smonget the turnips with the guns, any- 
where in the open air, and engaged in out- 
door sport, he could bave held his own; 
but here, anyone of the men who were 
giiding round with easy confidence, could 
beat him. 

He breathed fast, with something more 
than the stress of the dance, as he looked 
down at her. He hed fallen in love with 
herthe first moment he saw her, aod to- 
night ber beauty, set off so perfectly by 
the white dress, was rapidiy fanning the 
firet fame of love into a consuming fire of 
passion. And yet he could find notbing 
to say to ber; the very intensity of bis 
emotion struck him dumb. 

‘Let me fan you?’ he said, eo suddenly, 
that Jess, who was watching Lord Kaven- 
hurat, that he leant egainst the wall, talk- 
ing to one of the charerona, almost started. 
“| suppose it is a great success 7’ 

‘Oh, yee; I should think s80,"’ said Jess, 
“Everyone seems to be enjoying them- 
scivesa, And how p etty the room looka, 
withthe light andthe brilliant dresses! 
On, yes; it le delightful !'’ 

The young fellow groaned aloud, and 
his fingers closed upon the fan spasmodi- 
cally, so that the delicate sticks of mother 
of pearl were In imminent danger. 

“I don’t wonder at your finding it so!’’ 
hesaid. “You are the admired of all ad- 
mwirers: you are the belle to-night——”’ 

Jeas looked at him with wide-open eyes, 
and laughed. 

‘“Ilow can you say anything #80 ridicul- 
ous I’ she said, rebukingly. ‘Why, there 
a1¢@ dozens of prettier girls than I am, and 
ever 8 many prettier dressea,’’ 

“No there aren’t,’’ he said, almost stub 
bornly. ‘There is not one of either balf 
so beautiful. There, | suppose I've of- 
fended you—but it's the truth,”’ 

Jess did not 

“[t is too direct and knock-down & eom- 
pliment to be taken seniously,’? she said, 
“Bat | suppose you will say the same 
thing tothe next girl.’’ And she laughed 
agein, light heartedly. 

“It is not a compliment——” he was be. 
kinning, eagerly, when Jess’ next partner 
came to claim her, and was carried off 
from Frank. 

He stood and watched her, moodily, 
jealously, for a few minutes; then he went 
up to Mra, De Ponsonby Brown. 

“Lam going home!" he said, curtly. 

“Why, what is the matter?” she asked, 
with surprise, 

“Matter?” he said. “Nothing. I have 
not broken my leg, or got the toothache, 
or anything of that kind, if that is what 
you mean. I'm tired of it, that’s all.” 

Mire. Brown looked after bim, wonder- 
ingly. 

“I can’t think what has cometo Frank!" 
#be said, to ber husband, who had saun 
tered in from the refreshment-room, where 
he spent most of the evening. “He has 
Kone off In a buff of some sort or other.” 

“So long as be hasn’t gone off in the 
brougbam, and left us to walk, it doesn’t 
matter,’ said Mr. Brown, laughing, as be 
passed on to the smoking-room. 

Frank Forde, though he left the room, 
did not go home, but stood just outside 
the door of the ball, aud ate, rather than 
sinoked, a cigarette 

He had been happy and free from care 
until he bad blundered into his cousin’s 
drawing room the other day—was it only 
the other day, or ten, twenty, years ago? 
—aod found «a young girl with, say, blue 
eyes, and curved, smiling lips, sitting 
quietly there. 

W bat bad come to him? he asked him- 
self, Was be going out of his mind? On! 
he must be, or he would go home, instead 
of waiting outside Burley Town Hall, 
with the maddening strains of the waltz 
he couldn't cance to buzzing in bis head, 
on a chance of getting a glimpse of that 
witching face, a touch of the little hand, a 
word frou the aweet, clear voice, 

Meauwhile the ball wenton its course, 
If there head been any doubt about Jess’ 
triumph, the hours, as (hey passed, would 
bave dispelled it. 

Her programme 
she hadi 


blush, 


had been filled soon 
eatered the room; but the 
men who bad not been fortunate enough 


after 


to secure a dance gathered round her, in 
the well-bre’, but unmistakable way | 
wt i ind es « giri 8 success, ¢ 
rhe deiica vory of ber face was tinted 
now with theo r a blush rose; her 
eyes were dark and Sperkiing, ber voice 


rippling with bappinessa. 
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The women were looking at her, some | tifal women in bis time—but ber pluck 


with envy, some with admiration and the 
wistful sigh which is so eloquent. F 

“Her firet ball!” said one. “What will , 
it be when she goes upto London? That | 
girl can marry a duke, if she pleases!” 

Now and agaia Jess saw Lord Haven-— 
hurst; indeed, it was difficult not to see 
him, for he towered above moat of the nen 

u 

He danced with one and another—moatly | 
with bis personal friends, married women | 
and plain girls, but for the greater part of 
the time he leant against the wall talking 
to the men. 

Oace Jess caught bis eye—- be was look- 
ing at ber, not intently, but thoughtfully, 
but he removed his gaze as their eyes met, 
and he did not join the throng of eager 
courtiers which surrounded her during 
the intervals between the dances. 

The time sped on, and as the last of the 
‘extras’? was approaching, ber father came | 
up to her. 

“Time for flitting!’ he said, with asimile. 

She rose instantly ant took his arm. 
They wentdown the stairs, and a dozen 
volces shouted, ‘Mr, Newton's carriage.’’ 
The handsome chariot drew up, and Frank | 
Forde, who bad been waiting for just this 
one moment, sprang forward and opened 
the door. 

“Oh, I have left my fan!’’ exclaimed 
Jess, with her foot on the step 

‘‘Never mind,” said Mr. Newton, who 
was tired and wanted to get home. “It is 
of no consequence.”’ 

‘Here's Miss Newton's fan,” said a voice 
beside them; and Jess, looking over her 
shoulder saw Lord Ravenburst with the 
fan in bis band. 

“T saw you lay it down before the 
dance,’’ he said, gravely. 

The color rose to Jess’ face. 

“Ob, thank you,” she said, coldly; and 
as she took the fan she gave him the sligh- 
test of bows. 

Frank Forde closed the door, 

‘“Good-night, Miss Newton,’’ 
rather huskily. 

“Oh, is it you, Mr. Forde?’’ said Jess, 
“The darkness ix 80 confusing after the 
light! Good-night!"’ and she gave him her 
hand and smiled graciously. 

The two men were left side by side, and 
looking after the carriage. 

*“Good ball, eb, Forde?’ said Lord Ra- 
venhurst. 

“Eb? Ob—oh, yes!’’ said Frank; and 
he turned up his collar and walked away. 

Joss leant back in the softly-padded car- 
riage, and drew a long breath. 

“Ob, how delightful, how beautiful it 
has been, father,’’ she said. 

“Tl am glad you enjoyed yourself, Jess,” 
he said, with a touch of pride in his tone, 
‘You have danced vvery dance !’’ 

‘‘Every one!’’ sbe assented. 

“And which did you enjoy best?” he 
asked carelessly. 





he said, 


She thought for a moment, then she said, 
in a slightly constrained voice— 

“The one with Lord Ravenburst !” 

Mr. Newton glanced at her as if waiting 
for the reason. 

“Ah, yes,”’ he said, thoughtfully. “I bad 
some conversation with bim. He is rather 
unlike what I expected him to be.” 

“As bow ?” asked Jess. 

Mr. Newton was silent for a momert, 
then he replied— 

“Well, most of bis class—those I have 
met—are fools. Lord Ravenhurst appears 
to be an exception.”’ 

“I don’t think he is a—fool,’’ said Jess, 
in a low voice. 

‘*More of a knave, perhaps ?’’ asked Mr, 
Newton. “Of the two the latter is pre. 
ferable as an acquaintance. And I don’t 
desire to have his lordship for anything 
else !"’ 

“Why ?’’ asked Jess, from the folds of 
her opera cloak. 

‘Because he does not bear the best of 
characters,’’ he replied, curtly. 
giad you enjoyed it, Jess. I am afraid 
you will be very tired to-morrow—or 
rather, to day: it is past three now !” 

Ravenburst, after the Newton chariot 
had rolled away got his coat and hat and 
went down the line of carriages in search 
of the Castle brougham; but when he had 
found it, instead of getting in he said to 
the coachman— 

“1'll walk back, Burrows," and strode 
off in the direction of the Castle. 

A moonlight night was always chosen | 
for the Burley ball, and as he walked | 
along in the soft serene rays, Lord Raven- 
huret thought of Jess. 

He had offended 
there wae no chance 





“7 am 





her beyond pardon, 
carrying ou 
his father’s suggestion now, and yet he 
could not heip thinking of her 


not only her beauty that 


of his 


It was 


haunted him- 


| luxurious 


| Bruce, what can you mean ?” 


and epirit. 

Most girls would have been confused, 
overwhelmed by embarrassment at bis 
biander, but Jess bad risen to the occasion 
and dealt out scorn for scorn, contem pt for 
contem pt. 

The oval face, with its gray-biue eyes, 
ite frame of dark bair flashed before him 
in the moonlight like a witch’s charm; the 
voice rang softly, yet clearly in bis ears. 
That nameless charm, which some favor- 
ing fairy had bestowed upon Jess, took 
possession of his senses. 

“Confound the girl!” be muttered. 
can’t get her out of my mind!” 

When be got home his valet mixed bim 
a brandy and soda, and be lit a big cigar; 
but even their potent influence covld not 
exercise the phantom of a young girl’s 
face, a young girl’s voice, which haunted 
bim, and, when he fell asleep, he drean.t 
of Jess—Jess, who had bluntly told bim 
he was—what? A brute, an idiot! 

He got up about noon, and, with a 
cigarette in his lips, went on tothe terrace. 
His father wasseated in a capacious and 
chair, and basking in the 
warmth and light of thesun. 

‘‘Ah, Bruce!’ said the earl, with a nod, 
“Justup? The ball? Ab, yes, I had for- 
gotten! Was it a good one,”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so, sir,’’ said Raven- 
burst, dropping into the stone seat near 
the chair. The earl’s valet withdrew out 
of hearing. 

“I hope you enjoyed yourself, Bruce?” 

Ravenhurst shrugged his sboulders. 

‘Oh, yes.”’ 

‘‘] am glad. It used to be a good bail; 
rather mixed, but enjoyabie.”” He paused 
a moment. “Did you meet the young 
heiress, Bruce ?”’ 

Ravenhurst nodded, ‘ Yes,”’ 

“And what issne like? Tell me. 1 am 
almost afraid to ask; you look 80 grave. 
One can 80 6asily imagine! One pictures 
a girl of that kind with such facility! I 
am afraid she was very outre, Bruce. Big 
—yes, she would be sure to be big;—over- 
dressed— they always overdress!—and, of 
course, covered with jeweiry, in the worst 
possible taste! Sincerely, my dear Bruce, 
1 sympathize with you, ava, though, | 
know it is selfish, I am giad that itis not 1 
who bave to save the ancestral acres by a 
rich marriage. 

Ravenburst lit a fresh cigarette before 
answering. 

“You are all wrong, sir,’? he said, 
quietly. ‘Miss Newton is not at all ‘big.’ 
She isa slim youvg girl, ana exceedingly 
graceful,” 

“Really?” The earl glanced at bim 
with a smile, then turned to the familiar 
view again. 

“She was dressed in exquisite taste— 
Worth, I should think—aud she wore no 
ornaments but pearis.’’ 

“In—deed!’ murmured 
much interested. 

“Yee; and sh6 was as well bred, as self- 
possessed, aud as unaflecited, as—(iwen- 
doline ”’ 

Lady Gwendoline was the eari’s favorite 
niece, and the pink of perfection in bis 
ey 6s. 

‘Really !’? be murmured, 

“Miss Newton reminded me of her. She 
has aremarkably sweet voice, not ringing, 
but clear as a beli--suiall hands and feet: 
and she is as pretty as a—a Hower. Biue 
eyes, with dark brows and lashes, and 
soft, curly iair.”’ 

The ear! looked at him with an amused 
simile, 

“Very satisfactory,” he said. “I am 
Riad you approve of her sohighly. 1 did 
not know that you were so keen an ob- 
server, Bruce!’ He laughed and nodded. 
‘You have made quite an effective picture 
of her. Yes, it is very satisfactory.’’ 

Ravenburst colored slightly, and ex 
amined bis cigarette with averted eyes. 

‘It isn’t satisfactory at all, sir,”’ be said. 

“How do you mean?’ 

“I’m afraid Mies Newton will not have 
anything further to fay to wie,” replied 
Lord Ravenhurst, quistly. 

The earl stared at hi-o with Purprise. 
That any woman should refuse this son of 
his seemed improbabie; that a young girl, 
fresh from school, the daughier of a no 
body, should do 80, was simply ridiculous, 
incredible, 

“Not have anything 


the eari, very 





! My 


‘*W hat I say, sir, said Lord Ravenhurst, 


slowly and coolly. “I have bad the 


mis 
fortune to offend Miss Newton—it does 
matter bow—and Il am as kely ge ‘ 
forgiveness as I an ge a 
Englana | 
rhe earl moved r in his air, an 
Stared at him with a wixture of ainuse- 


| Brace Kavenhurst bad met plenty of beau- | ment, astonishment, and incredulity 
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“My dear Bruce! Pardon me: bat i 
sounds s0—s0 absurd.”’ 

“I daresay,”’ assented Lord Ravenhu 
with just touch of irritability; 
true. You would understand it jf you 
saw her—knew her. She is quite Unlike 
the ordinary ranof women. Quite—whe 
do you call it?—unconventional, ang all 
thet. If you bad heard ber speak ber 
mind, and tell me what she thought of me 
—quite plainly, like one man to another— 
you would know that the thing is bope- 
leas.’’ 

The earl was silent fora moment; then 
he said— 

“What is the man, the father, like?” 

“A gentlemanly man, as hard €0cd as 
keen as—as nails. If you think you would 
help ne, you are mirtaken,”’ he added, as 
if he read his father's thougnts. 

“He is not at all the sort of man to—to 
want to marry his daughter into the 
peerage. In fact he was not at ali anxious 
tomake my acquaintance, and, after he 
had said a few civil words, put me back 
pretty plainly.” 

The eari sighed, as if he were puzzied as 
well as disappointed. 

“Opon my word, I don’t understand it, 
Bruce,’’ he said. Then he smiled. “Bep- 
son will be dreadfully disappointed,” and 
be spoke as if the affair were entirely one 
of the steward’s, ‘1 should like to see the 
young lady. I might cail——” 

‘*] should advise you not to do so,” said 
Lord Ravenburst. ‘I fancy you would 
get a cool reception.”’ And, with rather « 
grim laugh, he rose, and sauntered down 
the steps into the garden. 

J she woke, after the bail, to find her- 
@” self famous—in a social sense. The 
neighborhood suddenly discovered that it 
was the proper thing to make much of Mr. 
Newton and his daughter, and a storm of 
cards and invitations fell upon the Grange. 


No tennis-party, picnic, afternoon “At 
Home,” or dinner was considered quite 
complete without the presence of tne Afri- 
can willionaire and the daughter who had 
made such a sensation at the Orphan So- 
ciety’s ball; and Jess was amused anda 
little bewildered by the popularity which 
had so suddenly come to her. 

She took all the fuss and the homage 
modestly enough, and not even the en- 
vious—and tney were wany — could 
honestly say that she was elated or puffed 
up by the fact that, wherever she went, 
she was the centre of attraction. 

At all the social gatherings she met 
Frank Forde, Indeed he seemed to bave 
become her shadow. Scarcely a day passed 
but be found hbiwself at the Grange, 00 
some excuse or other, Sometimes Le cawe 
with a book hia cousin bad promiséd! 
lend Jess: or he wanted to know if sbe 
would go over to the Mount and pisy 
tennis; or he had ‘‘just dropped in” to ass 
Mr. Newton’s opinion about a horse. 

The arrivai of a sma!! pair of ponies and 
pbaeton served as an excelient excuse for 
his visits; for Jess, who suspected nothing, 
accepted his offer to teach ber ‘0 Grivé, 
and set about acquiring the art witb ber 
usual! zest and eagerness. 

The young man’s heart beat likes} 
rod the first morning they drove oat, 
he could scarcely keep bis eyes frou) ©" 
dering from the high-spirited ponies » 
the face of the lovely girl who sat mane? 
him, her lips a littleapart, ber face alighv'y 
tiushed, the wonderful eyes al! aglio¥ with 
pleasure and excitement. 

They made a pretty pl 
drove along the ianes and We aor 
roads; and the persons they met nodded 
and smiled to then, and tbe to tuet- 
selves and significantly. 

Bet Jess was ali unconsciousness 80" 
innocence. She bad never thought ° 
love, at any rate, in connection with on 
self, and was so engrossed hy ‘he P a 
that she did not notice the rapt look 18 
eyes of the young man bes! ie her ia 

“Do you think I am getting OP" 
asked, during the third lesson. = * 
pull their mouths so hard as | « 
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nearly over the kerb that time! Now, why | 
don’t you scold me r” 

“] couldn’t!’’ be said, solemnly. 
one could !”” 

“Ob ! couldn’t they ? You don’t happen 
to know Miss Grimesor Miss Shaddock, 
or you wouldn’t say that! Oh, how they 
pull! Do you think they would bolt if—if 
I let them go?” 

“Give tbem to me for a minute or two, 
and rest your hands,’’ he said. 

His touched hers, got entangled with 
them somehow, and thecolor rushed to 
bis face and then rushed away again, and 
he breathed hard, and stared straight in 
front of bim; but Jess did not see these 
signs of the fatal malady, and leant beck 
with a little sigh of relief and enjoyment. 

“What a lovely thing life is!’ she said, 
almost to herself. 

“Yos—when you’ve got everything you 
want!” be said, in too iow a voice for the 
diminutive tiger in the rumble behind to 
bear. 

“And 1 have—everything!” said Jess, 
with a heavenly smile. ‘‘Haven’t you?” 

He bit his lip. 

“No,” he sald; 

She just glanced at bim with faint sur- 


“No | 


prise. | asheep track made her way with perfect 
“No? Now what can you want! I call it | ease until she had got tolerably near the 


ungrateful to saythat! You are young | 
and strong—you hold them as if they were | 
mine! And you are rich—Mra. Brown | 
has told me of that beautiful old place of 
yours—and you can do all sorts of things 
Ob! what can you want?” 

It wasadangerous question, made all | 
the more dangerous by the innocent eyes, | 
and sweet, frank voice, and he longed to 
say— 

“I want—you!”’ Buthe dared not; he. 
was afraid of startling ber, afraid of the 
“No,’’ which he feit sure would spring | 
from the soft, curved lips. He must wait) 
—wait! 

Suddenly, as he gave ber the reins again, | 
a tall dog-cart, with a tandem pair, came 
ronnd a corner. Lord Ravenhurst was | 
driving. Jesse had not met bim since the | 
bali, and she feit that she would give the 
world not to blush; but though she bit her 
lip, and tried hard to keep the teil-tale 
blush from rising, it rose in spite of her, | 
and covered her face. 

He was driving hard, as usual; the lane 
was narrow. He looked at her, witha 
swift, questioning gisnce of his dark eyes; 
then, as he raised bis hat, he spoke a word 
to the groom behind, and pulied the horses | 
right up against the hedge as the man 
dropped down and stood at the leader’s | 
head, 

Jess bowed slightly, murmured, ‘‘Thank 
you!’ and, fumbling atthe reins, drove 
past inthe clear, open space he had left | 
her. 

“Lord Ravenburst bas become polite all 
at once,’’ remarked Frank Forde, looking 
after him, with pot too friendly an expres. | 
sion. 

“Isn’the always poiite?’’ asked Jess, 
trying to speak indifferently. 

The sudden meeting had recailed the 
scene at the ball room to uer mind and, to 
her annoyance, she felt her heart beating 
more quickly than it had done before the 
tall dog cart had come in sight. 

“Not always,” replied *rank. 
fellows who Swageger.’’ 

“Does Lord Ravenhurst swagger ?” 

“Yes; atleast, ] think so. But all cavalry 
men do, more or less. Then he’s a lord, a 
Clansmere into the bargain; and, no 
doubt, he can’t help it.”’ 

“You don’t like him,’’ said Jess, as if she 
bad suddenly made quitea new discovery. 

“Not much,” he said, emphatically, and 
he changed the subject. 

But Jess had become rather preoccu- 
pied and absent-minded; and presently 
she gave him the reins, and leaning back 
said, “I'll let you drive them home; isn’t 
it good of me!’ 

She had not cut bim, she had indeed 
Spoken to him, first. How promptly he 
had drawn the big horses out of her way; 
bow handsome and—not proud, bat huim- 
bly dignified, he had looked as be raised 
bishat. He had not spoken, as if be had 
not dared, would not presume, to do 80. 

And yet Frank Forde accused him of 
swaggering; he had not swaggered to her. 

She tried to get him out of her mind, but 
b6 was not tobe thrust aside, and he re- 
turned and gave her cause for thought 
Séveral hours that day. 


‘“] hate 


The next morning Frank came round to 
give the usual driving lesson; but ne @ 
© ponies had gone to be si . and J 
was nowhere to be found 

Miss Newton had gone out for a walk 
ne was toid;and he went slowly home 
feeling as if the sun bad suddenly under 


gone a complete eclipse. 
Joes had gone down the village ‘with a 


‘not everything.”’ | likely spot to commence the descent. 


| toadd tothe difficulty, a small 


| then brought up against a young ash, at 


| of the ash, she clung to it and looked 


ever steady-headed one may be, and, as 


| how deep the water was just below her, 


besket of grapes for a sick child, and after 
sitting with it and talking to the mother 
for a time, she turned homewards: bu: at 
the bridge which crossed the Raven, she 
stopped and looked over at the river which 
wee now almost ina rage and rushing | 
through the old arches in quite aturbulent | 
and furious fashion. 
At one end of tne bridge was a wicket. 
gate which opened on tos path, and it 
looked so tempting that Jess decided to | 
take a walk beside the brawlicg stream. | 

She followed the path for a time, then 
mounted the hill at the foot of which it 
ran, intending to descend presently and 
reach the path again, and so home hy the 
next bridge which crossed the Haven 
about two miles lower down. 

The air was soft, yet fine, clouds now 
and sgain sailed serenely across the sun. 
It was a lovely fishing morning, and once 
or twice Jess, asshe looked down at the 
river, now a great way below her, saw a 
salmon leap, a flash of silver against the 
| brownish water. 

After a time she began to think of going 
| down tothe path, and she looked fora 








She came to one presently, and following 





water. 
At that point, however, the path seemed 
to cease, the descent became steeper, and, 


made a kind of riniature precipice. 


Jess looked round her. She was as sure. | 


footed asa goat,and not given to giddi- 
ness,and it never occurred to her that 
there would be any real trouble in reach- 
ing the path below; she went down lightly, 


singing softiy to herself, and without tak- | 
| ing apy particular heed to her steps, but 


suddenly ber foot slipped on a stone, she 
bore too beavily on the ground beneath 
her, and it gave way. 

She fell, or slipped, afew paces, and 


which sbe ciutched and 80 stopped herse! f. 
She was now withina few yards of the 
river beneath her. The bill was almost a 
cliff where she stuod, and there was no 
trace of a track, and no promise of secure 
footing either up or down. 

With her foot pressed against the bottom 


down. Itis an unwise thing to do, how- 
Jes: looked at the rushing, brownish 
water, she felt a sudden giddiness assail 
her. 

If anyone bad told her, a minute before, 
that she could not stand upright without 
clutching that tree, she would have 





| laughed bim to seorn, but now she felt as | 
ing life behind her and pilanging into 


if ber life depended upon the supple ash 
which bent even beneath ber lignt weight. | 

Everyone knows the feeling; it isthe | 
fatal vertigo which attacks sometimes the 
strongest mountaineer. Jess wondered 


and what would happen if she fell; and it | 
seemed as if there was nothing for her but 
to fal', for she wes trembling, and feit 
powerless to move band or foot, todo any- 
thing but climb with feverish tenacity to 
the slightest tree. 

She tried to laugh, but the laugh sounded 
weaa and hollow, and her brain seemed to 
whirl in time to the whirl of the river be- 
low. 

She thought of her father; wondered 
whether the river would carry her down 
Ravenburst bridge, or keep ber hidden 
from sight in one of the dark pools in 
which the salmon lay; and st the thougnt 
she sbuddered, and clung stili more 
tightly to ber frail sapport. 

It was at this moment thatshe heard a 
a new sound below her, and opening her 
eyes—for she had been forced to close | 
them—she saw a figure wading up the | 
streain. 

It was Lord Ravenburst, with a rod in 
his band, and net and basketon his back, 
and bis pipe in his moutb. 

Even attbat moment she noticed the 
ease and grace of the tall, closely-kuit 
figure, as it moved without any apparent 
difficulty up the brawling stream. 

He was one of those who despised the 
protection of waders,and the water was 
surging almost to his waist. Sbe won- 
dered how he couid stand against the 
stream, which seemed to rush against him 


angrily; but be threw the fiy, and smoked 
as serenely, a8 if he were waiking in @ 
insedow 

Presentiy. moving siowly, he came iat 
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He paused in the act of throwing his fly, 

stood for an instant looking up at her, as 
if he doubted the evidence of bis eyes, 
tcen a swift change ciwe into his expres- 
ston, and he approached the edge of the 
stream, from which the bill-clif rose like 
& wall, and raised his cap. 

“Is that you, Mies Newton ?” he said, as 
casually as he could; though it was hard 
to appear unconcerned with that white 
face above him. 

“Yea,” said Jess; and her voice sounded 
| hollow, and far away to ber own eara. 

‘How on earth did you come there ?”’ he 
asked. “But that doesn’t matter. Don’t 
move !" he added quickly, as he saw ber 
away slightly, and the ash bend perilously. 

“I won't if I can help it,” she aaid. “I 
cannot move. I feel as if | were turned 
into stone, paralysed !'’ 

“I know!” be said, quickly. He looked 
rovad. It was hopeless to attempt to 
climb to her; before he could find a place 
at which he could ascend, she would have 
fainted and falien! He flung his pipe 
away, and taking « small spirit faek from 
his pocket, fastened it to the end of his rod 
and raised it up to her. 

“Let go the tree with one hand,” and 
take the flask,” he said. “You will feel 
better after a drink. Then you must 
climb up carefully. There is better foot- 
hold to your right.” 

Jess nodded. ‘Thanks! she said, 


landslip | 


| but in a tone of command, “let go the tree 


faintly; and, trembling, she reached for 
| the flaek—and knocked it off the rod. 

it fell into the water with a heavy 
| splash, and at the sound, the little strength 
| remaining to her seemed to leave her. 

| She gave a long-drawn sigh, and smiled 
| down at him wanly. 

‘‘Is—is it very deep ?” she said. 

He anewered her by wading directly i 
neath her. The water come above his 
waist, but fortunately he was in a still 
pool, and he could stand. 

“Now, ’ he said, quietly, very quietly, 


slowly, one band at a time, and slide, slip 
down.” 

*“I1—1 cannot!" she said, closing her eyes 
and shivering as if with cold. 

“You must,”’ be said; “and at once!’ 
for he saw that she was just at fainting 
point. “Don’t beafraid! Do you think I 
shail let you fall?’ As he apoke he 
laughed derisively, mockingly. ‘Do as I 
tell you, please.”’ 

Sne looked down at him, trying to smile 
still, but the lips which had haunted him 
by night and day, were drawn tightly 
with the pain of terror. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Binpa.—The reason why birds do not 
falloff their perch when asicep is because 
they cannot open the foot when the leg is 
bent Thus a hen while waiking must 
close its toes as it raises the foot, and open 
them aa it touches the ground. 


Bruicxs.—There is probably no buiid- 
ing material so durabie as well-made 
bricks. In the British Museum are bricks 
taken from the bulidinzs in Nineveh 
anc Babylon, which show no sign of de. 
cay or disintegration, aithough the an- 
cients did not burn or bake them, but 
merely dried them in the sun. 

Lear Yean.—The present year, 146, is 
a Leap Year; such a year will not occur 
again for eight years. This arises from 
the year 1900 having been specially ex- 
cluded by Pope Ciregory, together with 
17@0 and 1800, as in his adjustment of the 
calendar three genuine Leap Years had to 
be deprived of their righta. The year se- 
lected were those of the centuries which 
were not divisibie without remainder by 
400. 

TERRRIEMS—There are terriers of ali 
kinds, and very pvpular dogs they are, 
too. But why are they called ‘terriers T’ 
Well, there is in the Latin languege a 
word terra, meaning “earth,” and it was 
seen of most of these dogs that they were 
good hunters of animals, quick at follow 
ing them to their holes in the earth and 
at routing them out of these burrows of 
theirs, Sothe dogs came to known as 
*‘terriers,”” or ‘“earthers."’ Tray, which 
was once a pretty common name for a dog, 
is Just short for Terrier. 


Carrer Dust.—After five years’ wear 
and tear, few carpets can have any vaiue 
whatever. It dependa, however, upon 
where the carpet has been lai down. For 
instance, one of the rooms of the mint at 
San Francisco was stripped of ite carpet 
after it bad been trodden on tor five yeara 
Was it then handed to the deserving poor, 
orthe rag and bone merchant’? By no 
means. It wascutup into little pieces, 
which were then burnt in pans, and from 
the ashes there were got gold and silver to 
the value of $2500. Thusthbat carpet was 
worth a great deal more at the end cf five 
years’ servicethan it was when it was 
brand new. 


Tue MonaMueEDANS —The Mohamme- 
dan women believe that a man who eats 
the flesh of an owl becomes the obedieat 





‘(ome !”’ he said, almost sternly. 
Her lips tried to move, to say the word | 
**Yeu,’’ then, feeling as if she were leav- 


death, she unclasped one hand, swayed to | 
and fro, then the other, and fell into his | 
artns. 

He was nearly overborne—for standing 
in water and on dry land are two very dif- 
ferent thingse—but he set his teeth hard, 
and kept bis foothold; and Jess as she 
passed into that state which is twin brother 
in death, feit his arms tighten round her, | 
feit ber head sink on his shoulder, and his 


| warm breath on her face as he pressed it 
to bis, soothingly, 


encouraging! y—and 
lovingly. 
[TO BB CONTINUED | 
i 

EQuat TO THK EmMeRoency.—Thia story 
is toid of a weil-known gentieman uf sim 
ple tastes, someof which are not shared 
by his wife. He likes to do things that he 
used to do when he wasea happy boy in 
his rural home. 

One day, sccording to his own acoount 
of the matter, be waa sitting at the back of 
his bouse sheliing «a big dish of peas It 
was the servant’s work, of course, but he 
was doing it for pleasure, and in his gar 
dening clothes. His wife, meanwhile, was 
entertaining some stylish callera. Sud- 


denly be heard one of the ladies say— 


“Ob, I must see your pretty garden. | 


| bave beard so much about It”’ 


The next instant a window was opened, 
and out popped two pretty bonnets. The 
master of the house waa in « strait. 

His wife would be terribiy mortified, be 
knew, if he were discovered. With great 
self-posession he turned bis bead away 
and continued hie work. His wife was not 


a bit bebind bim in quickness of re 
eource, 
‘Patrick,’ sabe said, “‘you mustn't forget 
to mow the grass before Mr. —— comes 
ne 
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slave of his wife. The common people 
will never utter the name of the bat at 
night, believing that he who does so wil! 
800on lose all his property. Toe pigeon in 
thought to be suspicious; and these birds 
are carefully reared in houses, which they 
are believed to preserve from decay. The 
screeching of the kite brings serious mis 
fortune, the sight of the hawk famine anid 
oppression, and the approach of the vui 
ture, deatao; all these three being regarded 
as unlucky birda. By whivsilng a kite 
round the head of a Mussulman child on 
a Tueeday or a Saturday, and then jetting 
it go, great biessings are insured w& the 
little one, and fowlers trade on this super 
stition, of course. Kites sometimes carry 
off goid ornament; and Mohammedan 
women say that the reason is because the 
young kites will not open their eyes ti)! 
some gold is placed tn their nest; hence 
tne saying, ‘“The philosopher's stone is in 
the kite’s nest.”’ 


CHILD ANSwWeRs.—The publication from 
time to time of answers made by children 
to questions at school examinations make 
most amusing reading: bul tt haa been re 
served for a amall Welsh boy to eclipse 
his predecessors in general vagueness and 
ini xed ness a4 lo the sequence of historical 
events. He had to write an emmay on 
“The (ireatest Widower,’’ and this in his 
production: “King Henry VIII. was the 
wreatest widower thatever lived. He was 
born at Anne Domini in the year ltrs. 
He bad 510 wives, besides children. The 
firet was beheaded and executed. The 
second was revoked. Nhe never smiled 
again, bul-ebe said tbe 
would be found on her 
death. The greatest 
was Lord Sir (sarret Wolsey 
named the Koy Kacbelor 


“alais’ 
heart after her 


word 
man in this reign 
lie was «ir 
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the age of fifteen, anmearried Henry * 
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My best below'd one! tho’ thou art so chill, 
Thou canst not chill my love; it ts a part 
(+f my soul's eval; 1 is my dearer heart, 

W hose feverish pulses Death alone can «ttl! 
Love thee I must, tho’ Love doth treat me tl), 
Piercing my breast with many a crue! dart, 

Hut healing it no more with rapture’s thrill, 


For thou canst ieave me now, #0 cold thou 


art! 


fHE SATU 
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Thea she pictured Lord Vivianne com- 
ing on the twentieth and finding ber mar- 
ried—married and gone far out of his 
reach! How would be rage! 

it would serve him right He might tell 
bis story then. Who would believe him? 
They would ali think itthe bitter exag- 
geration of es disappointed man. 

Then the room seemed to grow warm, 
the perfume of the flowers overpowering. 

“] wieb,” she thought, ‘that! had not 
let Eugenie go; I feel nervous and lonely 


bear love farewell! These thorns do pierce | to-night.” 


me sore, 
For of Love's rose the thorns alone I reap ' 


The passion flow'r for me bath no sweet core; | 
Lay on my lips the crimeon flow'rs of sleep, j 


The lethal poppies from a suniess shore, 
W bere the wan god of death hie throne doth 
keep. 
Hy prow! thy epell «hall break not as of yore, 


And! ehail sleep to dream,and wake to 
serp 

Neath thee, (netros, go! of dreams '—no 
more ! 
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CHAPTER LXXVII.—(ConTINU KD.) 


wae half startied. He watched ber 
| asehe went up the broad staircase, 

the white, ehining «silk, the gleam- 
ing Opals, the golden hair, the fair, sweet 
watched her until she was out of 
sight; then, despite his happiness, be 
turned away with a sigh. 

‘She will be my own to-morrow, and ! 
shail not need to feel anxious over her,’’ 
he «aid to himeelf: and then he went in to 
smpoke bie cigar with the earl. 

Doris called in Mattie’s room 


ioe 


and said: 
‘“tood-night Have you any nice book 
lying about here, Mattie?’ she asked. ‘I 
know quite welithat 1 sball not asleep; | 
do not feel the least tired.’’ 


She chose one of the voiumes Mattie 
brought to her 
“Lebould like toread that story pape 


“put it is in 
the library, and he is smoking there with 
Farie.”’ 

“I would not read it:a gloomy, meian- 
eboly story like that is not fit for your 
wed ding-eve.”’ 

Dort® stood with the waxen taper in her 
ban:t. 

“Even,” 
quite good, 


was telling us of,”’ she said; 


ehe said, “if a girl has not been 
even if «be has been what 
good people call wicked, it would be cruel 
to kill heron her wedding-eve, would it 
no?" 

“What a strange idea, Doris!—and how 
strange you look! Put that book away 
and goto sleep, so that Farie may see 
oright eyes to-morrow,” 

Toney parted, and Doris passed into her 
own room. According to her usual cus 
tom, «be locked the door and took out the 
key. 

The first room was her sleeping-room. 
She did not walt there; it wasempty. Sbe 
had told Fugenie, her maid, not to wait 
for ber on that evening, as she might be 
late. Thencame the bath and dressing- 
room; they also were empty, although 
both were brilliantly lighted. 

She reached the boudoir, fitted for ber 
luxury. The lamys 
lighted, and there, on the chair, 

Mattie and she had so carefully 
lay the beautiful wedding cos 


With such taste and 
were 
where 
pieced 
tumer. 
bere could be no mistaking it; the veil 
wae thrown over (he dress, and the wreath 
oforange blossoms lay on the veil. She 
looked at them for some minutes in 
silemee, thinking of the Miriam who was 
burned on the night of her wedding day. 

Then she opened the book and began to 
read. How useless it was—tbe ietters 
swam before her eyes. 

It was her wedding day tomorrow: 
after to-morrow all ber cares and troubles 
wouid be over; after to morrow ail would 
be peace. 

Sone iay down upon the little couch, with 
a long, low sigh. It was wonderful 
tired and wearied she felt. She had suf- 
fered such s fever, such a torture of sus 
penes, that the reaction of feeling that she 
was in perfect safety at last was too much 


ii, 


bow 


r ber 
\ a fever of unrest upon ber. 
. ar eal wit terribie rapidity, her 
a *s were ke ire, her eyes and iice 
~ & estbough they had been 
touched by Came; she had not known un 


tli new bow much she bad suffered. 


She half debated within herself whetber 


| abe should go back to Mattie or not. The 


sense of being thought cowardly deterred 
There iay the moonlight, so calm, 50 
still, so bright, etreaming through tbe 


| open window. 


“I will go down into the grounds,’’ she 
said to herself; ‘‘a wai:k there will refresh 


| me, and I shall be able to rest.’’ 


| 


QUT OF THE NIGHT. 





i 
i 
} 
i 
| 
; 


She took out her watch and looked at it; 
it was nearly midnight. 

‘There will be a pale bride to norrow,”’ 
she said, ‘if 1 am not to sleep all nigbt”’ 

She unfastened the door that divided the 
room from the spiral staircase leading to 
the grounds. The staircase itself was al- 
most hidden by dense green foliage and 
flowers; because it was #0 nearly hidden 
no one thought it dangerous; no stranger 
would bave observed it. 


She went down to the grounds; it was #0 | 
beautiful; the | 
dew wae shining on the grass; the moon | 


cool, 80 bright, still, and 
and stare were shining in the sky; there 
was a rich odor of rare flowers; the night 
wind seemed to coo! ber heated brain; her 
lips grew pale and cool; the burning beat 
left her bands; it refreshed her. 

**] will walk bere for half an bour,’’ she 
‘then I shall be sleepy enough.” 


It struck ber that she would go round to | 


the library window, where Earle was with 
her father. 


ashe could not rest. 
Then she rememtered that the eari bad 


cautioned ber never to use the spiral stair- | 


cass at night lest it should be dangerous, 
She walked round to the sidedf the house, 
Ah! there was the light from the library 
window; they were still bere. 

Then—ber heart almost stood still—she 
saw the figure of atnan advancing across 
the carriage drive toward the great hall 
door. : 

At midnight! Who could it be? 

The moon abone full upon him; and as 
he drew nearer, she sawthe face of her 
mortal enemy, her hated foe—Lord Viv- 


lagne! 
| take. The moon shone full in 

4 face; she knew the impatient walk; 
she knew every line of bis figure, and for 
one moment ber heart aimost stopped 
beating. 

What,in the nameof the most high 
Heaven, Gid he want there? 

Sbe saw him going quickly up the 
broad flight of steps; the moon, shining 
on them, made them white as snow: the 
light from the library window shone softly 
on the ground. 

Hie bad stretched out bis hand toring the 
bell, when, with asudden impulse, a sud- 
den cry, #be called out: 

“Stop !’ 


CHAPTER LXXVIIL. 


ORD VIVIANNE !—there was no mis 


Another baif-minute and she bad almost 
flown across the lawn sand stood by his 
side. 

“Stop!” she cried again, and laying her 
hand on bis arm; then she looked at him. 
“You! she said —‘*is it you ?” 

“Yoa, Lady Studieigh; there is little 
cause for wonder—it is the man you were 
about #0 cleverly to deceive.”’ 

“In Heaven's nae,” she cried, impetu- 
ously, ‘“‘what has brought you here? [0 
not ring the bell! What has brought you 
to my father’s house? You were not to 
come until the twentieth. 

In ber fear and agitation she lost some 
thing of her usual dignity. 

“That was nicely managed,’’ he replied, 
with a sneer; “you were to be married on 


| the tenth, and | was to eome on the twen- 


tieth. It was dramaticaily arranged, Lady 
Studieigh; itis very sad it should : 
faiied.’’ 

For one moment her face grew white as 
with the ghastly pallor of death, her eyes 
grew dim, her arms fell nervousiy by her 


have 


side. she stood for afew minutes 
hen she said. in a iow, hoarse v . 
i> ring ibe bell; d r a” . 
them i Willi taik & y 1 now. ‘ ne this 
way 
Side by side they walked down the 


broad path together; in the bewilderment 


She boped they would not see Be 
ber; bat ifthey did, sheshould tell them’ 


bis 
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of ber thoughts she bad but one idea—it 
wasto keep bim away from the library 
window. 

“Now,” she said, breathlessly, ‘let us 
talk here,”’ 

The moon was bright, so pitifully bright, 
it traced their shadows along the white 
stone; it seemed to rejoice in the warm 
night. 

“What have youto ssy?’ he asked, 
curtly. “I can tell you why I am bere. I 
beve come for your answer ten days be- 
fore tbe time, because I have beard that 
you are going to play me false; I an here 
to tell Lord Linieigh by what right I claim 
you as ny wife; 1 am here to tell ali whom 
| it may concern what you have been to 
me.”’ 

Nuddenly she remembered that the room 
Farle occupied looked over the terrace. 
What if, tempted by the beauty of the 
night, be should come to the window, and 
lo k out? what if the ear! should bear 
voices or see shadows? Ob, what was she 
to do? 

Her alarm was heightened by seeing a 
light at one of the windows opposite; 
whether it wa« one of the servants or not, 
she could not tell; but it alarmed her, 

All at once she remembered that she had 
free access to the house; she had but to go 
back to her rooms by the spiral staircase. 
Again sbe isid ber hand on Lord Vivi- 
anne’s aim. 

“] dare not remain here,’’ she said. “Do 
you see that light? We shaii be seen.’’ 

“What if we are?!’ he replied; ‘It will 
not matter if one or two find out to-night 
what allthe world must know to-mor- 
row.’ 

“Hush !’ she cried, in an agony of alarm. 
“How ernel, bow merciless you are! 
| Great Heaven, what shall I do?” 

“You can donothing now, my lady; 
your time has come; you should have 
kept faith wich meé.”’ 

“Will you come to my rooms?’’ 
| cried, in an agony of terror. 
| Jt seemed to her that his voice sounded 
|} #0 loudly «and soclearlyin the summer 
air, all the worid must bear it. 

“To your rooms? Yer, I will gothere,”’ 
“Follow me,’’ she said. 

Sne led the way up tbespiral staircase 
into the boudoir, wishing atevery step he 
took be might fall dea. 

She had forgotten the bridal 
dress lying there. 

The lampe were lighted 
She carefully closed 
|} sou d sbould reach 
came beck to bim. 

He stood on the top of the staircase, half 
uncertain whether to enter or not. 

She wentto him. By the lightof the 
| lamps he sew bow marvelously pale she 
| had grown; and how terrible was the fear 
that shone In her eyes. 

He looked carelessly round the room. 
He did not see at first what was the glit- 
tering heap of white raiment; nor had he 
| noticed the orange wreath. But he saw, 
| lying on the stand amid the flowers, a 
| large, sharp knife. 

It bad been ieft there by some careless 
servant, who had been cutting the thick 
brancnes that wreathed the windows, His 
eyes lingered on it for one half minute; if 
he had known what was to happen, he 
would most surely bave flung it far from 
bim. 

Sbe looked up into his face with cold, 
| determined eyes 
“Now, she said, “do your worst; say 
your worst. 1 defy you!’ 

“Women are the greatest simpletons in 
création,” he s@id; “they imagine it so 
@asy to break faith with aman. Youhave 
to find out how difficult it is,’’ 

She made no rep! y. 

“By right of what has passed between 
us,’ be continued, “{ ciaim you for my 
wife, You told me you would consider 
the claim, apd that you would give me 
your decision on « certain date.”’ 

Noanswer. All the deflance that pride 
could suggest was in ber white face. 

“You promised iné, also, that you 
would not attempt in any way to evade 
that claim.’”’ 


she 


veil and 


in the boudoir, 
the door lest any 
otber ears; then she 





“I did, and i was quite wrong in mnaking 
you that promise.’’ 

“That is quite besides the 
bothing whatever io do 


mark; it has 


with the matter. 

Having made the promise, you were 

bound to keepit. I relied implicitly on 

your good faith 

“I left you, intending to return and hear 

your décisior What do I find out? That 
> j 4 sig eo€ ece nig 6 ju 
» - € as t igi 

a~ “ RO 
| Ag! * wentiet I 
« 6 WO see ye and fiad you mar 


You have doubtless laughed 
to think bow you should befool me.”’ 


ried and gone 





, asked fora certain motto to 


“I do not deny it,” she said, com tem pt. 
uously. 

A strange light flashed in his eyes, 

“I would have you beware,” he said. “] 
told youlong agothat my Overweening 
love for you was driving me mad. Be 
careful how you anger me,” 

“I bave thesame amount of contempt 
for your anger as for your love,” she said, 

“Take care! I have told you before, de. 
sperate men do desperate deeds. Take 
care! I have found out your pretty plot, 
and am here to spoil it,”’ 

‘*W bat have you discovered?” she asked, 

“For the first thing, that while you have 
been so cleverly deceiving all London, you 
were engaged the whole time to Earle 
Moray, the lover you so kindly left for 
me,’”’ 

“After that?’”’ she asked. 

His face grew dark in its fury as he re. 
plied: 

“That you—love him !”’ 

“I do!” she cried, with sudden paasion; 
‘my whole heart loves him, my whole 
soul calls him conquerer,’’ 

He raised his hands menacingly, his 
fury knew no bounds, 

“You would strike me!” she said, sneer- 
ingly. “If you killed me, I should say 
the same over and over again; I love him 
and I hate you. What eise have you dis- 
covered ?”’ 

“That you intend to marry him on the 
tenth. That is the extent of my knowledge; 
I know no more. But whether you are 
going torun away with him, or whether 
Lord Linleigh intends to counteuance a 
ceremony that will be a lie, I can not tell, 
Running away is morein your line, cer- 
tainly.”’ 

‘Would you mind telling me,” she 
asked, ‘show you know this?” 

He laughed. 

‘‘] will tell you, with pleasure,” he re- 
plied; “the more fo asl think it reflects 
great crediton my powers of penetration, 
I wes in London the day before yesterday, 
in New Bond street, and, while walking 
leisurely along, I met your poet and gen- 
tleman, Earle Moray.” 

*‘] wish that I could strike you dead for 
using his name,’ she said. 

“Tam sure you do, and I do not blame 
you. Under the circumstances, it is the 
most natural wish in the world. AsI was 
saying, | met your cavalier; he was walk- 
ing slong, with ssmileon his face—evi- 
dently wrappec in the most pleasant 
thoughts. He started when he saw mé, 
and looked slightly confused.”’ 

‘‘My poor Earle!’’ she murmured; “my 
poor Earle !”’ 

“The very fact of his looking confused 
aroused wy suspicion. Why should he be 
confused, just because he had met me? | 
spoketo nim, and he seemed disinclined 
to talk tome, Another thing strock me— 
he seemed to wish to get rid of me. 

‘“‘He is very transparent, poor fellow, | 
was quite determined that he should not 
lose me. Walking on, we passed Horton 
& Sons, the great jewelers, and, insome 
vague way, Lady Studieigh, I had a pre 
sentiment that I was at one end of a my® 
tery.”’ 

“Yon are a clever fiend ?’’ she said. 

“Praise from such lips in praise, in- 
deed! As we passed the Horton «& Sons, 
irom the very confused way in which be 
looked at it, 1 felt sure that he bad been 
inclined to enter—in fact, that he intended 
to enter, but would not because! was 
there, 

“I instantly resolved that I would bafile 
him; so we walked together up aad down 
the street. Kach time he passed the door 
I saw him look longingly atit. 1 began 
think that I hed missed my vocation: | 
ought to have been a detective, Atiast, 0 
his utter relief, | am sure, | said adieu. 

“I watched bim. No sooner had | gone 
away than he hastened to the sbop. I 
said to myself, what could he possibly 
want there? what could he want to buy 
that be would not let mesee? Then! 
went into the shop after him. 

“It was a large place, and I stood where 
I coul. both hearand see him without 
being seen or heard. Innocently enough 
—1 laugh when I think of it—be asked for 
a case of wedding rings. He wanted me 
best, ef solid gold, That was to bold yous 
my lady. It would require a siroDg ring 
to make you all his, would it not? 
asked for the best— poor, deluded fool! ' 

Her white tace and glittering ey® migh 
bave warned him; but they did pot 

“He chose the ring, evidently baviré 
heart. Then beasked # 


the size by “er 
some pear! jocketsa. He selected one 


‘ 
be engravee 


on it, 

“But he asked 
done. Tbey told him 
did notsuithim, He 


could be 
That 
itin® 


again when it 
in two day*. 
must have 
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row. They asked if he would leave it, 
and they would try. 

“He replied, ‘No; that he wanted both 
ring and locket on the tenth.’ And then 
he leftthe shop. I need not tell you how 
that startled me. Why should he want a 
wedding-ring on the tenth? Thea—I can 
hardly tell you how it was—a certain sus- 
picion entered my mind that the wedding- 
ring and locket were for you ?” 

“My poor Earle!” she said, with a long, 
low sigh. 

“] secured the services of some one 
whom I knew to be clever, trustworthy, 
and keen. We watched your friend, and 
found that he was making preparations 
for a long absence, and that he was going 
abroad. Still, I must confess, I was not 
prepared to hear he had started yester- 
day, and had taken a first class ticket to 
Anderly. 

“It did not require a genius, you know, 
to put all these strange coincidences to- 
gether. | guessed at one moment that you 
were playing me false, I should have been 
here before, but that an imperative en- 
gagement kept me in town. 

‘‘] started at noon to day, and, owing to 
some mistake in the trains, did not reach 
Anderly until too late to take a fly, a cab, 
or horse, or anything else. I was com- 
pelled to walk here, and that accounts for 
my delay, for my late visit. NowI am 
here.”’ 

She looked steadily at him. 

*“Yos,’’ she said, ‘‘you are here. 
do you want ?”” 


W hat 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


é Y demands are few, Lady Stud- 

M leigh. You are to be married to- 

morrow to Earle Moray, accord- 

ing to your arrangement: according to 

mine, nothing of the surt will happen, but 

you will give your poet his dismissa), and 
marry me instead,’’ 

“I shall do nothing of the kind, my 
lord,’”’ she replied, 

“Yes, you will, You will find that al- 
ternative, bad as it is, better than the fate 
that awaits you if you refuse. I grant that 
itis a thousand pities matters have gone 
so far; itis yourown fault; you will find 
yourself ina great dilemma; you should 
have been more straightforward. 

“To-morrow, instead of being married, 
you must tellthe earl, your father, who 
indulges you soabsurdlyin everything, 
that you have altered your mind; that 
there will peno wedding, after all. He 
can not possibly be surprised at any caprice 
of yours, It will cause no alteration in any 
one’s plans, as no one has been told of the 
marriage.”’ 

‘You have planned it all easily,’’ she 
said, haughtily. 

‘Yes; when one sees such deterinined 
opposition to a settled plan, it is time io 
make arrangements. I must confess that, 
coming along, I planned it all, so as to 
give you the least t:ouble,”’ 

“You are, indeed, kind,’”’ she said, sar- 
castically. 

“Ah, my lady, I do not mind your 
sneéers; not the least in the world. You 
must send for the earl in the morning; 
tell him that the wedding must be defer- 
red; that you have been thinking matters 
over, and you have come to the conclusion 
that your happiness ig at stake. 

“If you do not like to stay here after 
such @ grand expose, then ask hiro to take 
you abroad, or anywhere else. I will join 
you lua few weeks. Then wy wooing 
can begin, and I will marry you.” 

She laughed a mocking, bitter, satirical 
laugh, that drove him haif mad. 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” she 
said. ‘Now for your alternative.” 

“If you refuse, I shall go away now. To- 
morrow I shall return; and, before the 
man who isto be your husband, before 
your pareats and friends, I will tell what 


you were DY 
a ee a ee torn, destroyed, at bis feet. and she looked 


you is,” 

“Very well,” she replied, calmly; ‘I ac- 
cept the alternative; tell them. 1 can not 
answer tor the earl and countess; what 
they will do, of course, is a mystery to 
mé; but Earle will forgive me; | tee! quite 
‘Ure of it; be loves meso dearly; he will 
forgive me and make me his wife. You 
Will have proved yourself a villain and a 
coward for nothing.” 

“Earle will never marry you,” he said; 
‘no man in 


his senses would, when he 
“nows what I can tel! him.’ 
w risk it,’’ she replied D 
Dow that it is even a relief t ne tha 


worst hascome? I donot know what | 
“ave dreaded, but I am quite sure of one 
th ; 

'2g—you willdo your worst, and you 


have told me what it is. 


few hours; he was leaving town to mor- 


head long enough. 
is Just a noble and generous as you are the 
reverse, Earle is forgiving; he will be 
burt and angry, but when I tell him how 
vain I was, and how you tempted me, he 
will forgive me.” 

“I do not think so, Lady Studleigh.”’ 

“Because you do not know him; you 
judge him by yourself. Even if he re- 
fuses to pardon me at first, if ne thinks 
me beyond forgiveness, 1 will be patient 
and humbie, and wait. He will love me 
again in time, and my sorrow will purify 
me from my sin,”’ 

A tender, beautiful light came over her 
white face, a sweet smilie played round her 
lips, She raised her eyes fearlessly to hia. 

“You s8ee,’’ she said, ‘how little you can 


Farle loves me. Karle | 
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“You could not frighten me,” she re 
plied. 

And if ever calm scorn was expressed 
by any human voice, it was by hers. 

There came a lull in thestorm. He 
stood looking partly at the ruin he bad 
caused, partly at hor. She seemed, 
strange to say, almost to have forgotten 
him. She stood where the light of the 
lamp fell on her disheveled hair and 
flushed face, 

The fragrant calm of the summer night 
reigned unbroken outside, a calm broken 
by the musical rustle of the leaves. The 
moon shone bright as day; its beama fell 
on the sleeping flowers, and silvered the 
waving trees; they fell, too, on the beauti- 
ful face, with its look of restless scorn. 





do, after all. You might kill me, but you 
could not bend my pride; you could not 
incline my heart to one loving thought of 
you,” 

“So I perceive. Then you positively 
prefer open shame and disgrace, the scorn 
and mocking of the world?” 

Yes,’ she said: “I prefer it,’’ 

“You must hateme very much, Lady 
Studleigh,”’ 

Sudden passion flamed in her eyes, 

“I do, indeed,” she replied. ‘No woman 
ever bated man more,”’ 

“And yet I love you.” 

She turned from him with an air of 
haughtiest indignation. He followed her. 
Suddenly his eyes fell upon the white, 
glittering bridal costume. 

‘What is that?’ he cried, and his whole 
face worked with fury, indignation, and 
anger. 

Before she could interfere to stop him, 
he bad taken the wreath and veil iu his 
hands. He laughed ashe held them in 
derision. 

‘Oh, fair, pure, and spotiess bride!’ he 
cried; “well may they robe you in bridal 
white, bide your face witha bridal veil, 
crown you with orange blossoms! They 
will do weil.’’ 

She made a step forward and would have 
taken the veil from his hands, but he 
would not release it. 

“See,’’ be cried, “how | serve your 
bridal veil! I would do the same to your 
heart, and his, if I could.”’ 

His face was transformed with rage, bis 
eyes flushed fire, sudden fury leaped from 
his heart to his lips, sadden murder sprung 
like a flame of fire that seemed to scorch 
him. 

He tore the beautiful veil into shreds, 
he trampled it under foot, he stamped on 
it in the violence of his rage and anger, 

“So I would serve you!” be cried; ‘so | 
would serve him, if | could!” 

She drew back as bis violence increased; 
not frightened--she was physically too 
brave for that: but wondering where it 
would lead him to, What he would do or 
say next. 

“You are the falsest woman under 
heaven!” ne cried. “You ought not to 
live; you are & mortal enemy of man!’ 

A weaker or more cowardly woman 
would have taken alarm and have cried 
out for help; but she did not know iear, If 
she had but given the least alarm, there 
were brave hearts near who would have 
shed their last drop of blood in her de- 
fense, who would have died over and 
over again for her; but she stood atill with 











| would do it over again a 
“Let the sword fall; !t has hung over my | I am sorry to have frightened you.’ 


a calm, sorrrowful smile on her face, 


“So much for your veil !’’ he cried, with 
a mocking sneer. ‘Now for the wreath !” 

He took the pretty, scented flowers trom 
the box, where loving hands had sogently 
iaid them, and crushed them into a shape. 
less, dead heap. 

“That will never lie on your golden 
bair, my Lady Studleigh,”’ he said. 

She made no etiort to save the pratty 
wreath, his furious violence dismayed her 
and made her mute, 

Sbe saw him stamp on thé orange bilos- 
soms that should on the morrow have 
crowned her; she saw them lie crushed, 


on in a kind of trance. To ber it was like | 
4 wild, weird, dark dream. 

Then he took the costly wedding dress, | 
witb its rich trimmings of white lace, and 
he laughed as he tore it asunder, flinging 
it under his feet; then pausing to look on 
bis work of destruction with a smile. 
be no wedding to morrow, 
“Ah, Dora, why have 


“There will 
fair lady,’’ he said 


you driven me mad? why have you un 
manned me? ¥ y have ) made me 
asha 
Was a ‘ 
a a) Arle 4 
| i . 

have driven me t it Not that I re 
gret destroying your wedding-dress; | 


hundred times; 


During that moment so strangely silent, 
she thoughtof Karle—Karle, whom she 
was to marry to-morrow—Karle, whom 
she would marry let the morrow bring 
what it might. 

No matter if her wedding dress were 
torn into shreds—no matter if Lord Viv- 
lanne stood with drawn sword in his hand 
to bar ber progress to the altar—-no matter 
if the whole world oried out, with its 
clanging, brazen voice, that she was loat, 
sbe would marry him! 

She turned to her enemy, with a flush 
on ber face, a scornful light in her eyes, 

“You are buta coward, after all,’’ she 
said—'‘'a paltry, miserable coward! You 
can do mé po real harm, and you can not 
take me from Earle,”’ 

“You did not alwaysthink me acoward, 
my Lady Dora. There wasa time when 
you delighted to sun yourself in my eyes; 
you have not always held aloof from me 
as you do now, 

“IT have held youin my arms; I have 
kissed your lips; | have won you as no 
one else will ever win you. I like to look 
at you and remember it; I like todwell on 
my recollections of those old days. Ah! 
your face flushes. Let me kiss you now,”’ 

He hastened toward her, tramping in his 
hot hasteon the torn shreds of the wed- 


ding dress, 
“Do not touch me!”’ she cried, “do not 


come near ne!”’ 

“Il have kissed you before, and I will 
kiss you again,” he said. 

“f will kill you if you dare to touch 


me!’’ 
She anatched up the first thing that 


came to ber hand, it was the long, sharp, 
shining knife that had been used to prune 
the overhanging branches, 

“T will kill you,” she repeated, with 
flaming eyes, “if you come near me!” 

He laughed, but the angry biood surged 
into his brain. He went nearer; he seized 
the white hand that held the knife. The 
beautiful face, the white, bare neck, were 
close to him, 

“| hate you,’’ she hissed. 

Only God, who sees all things, knows 
what foliowed. Her words may have 
angered him to murder heat; his passion 
of love and sense of wrong may have 
maddened him—only God knows, 

There was a struggle for one half min- 
ute, followed by a low, gasping cry: 

“Oh, Heaven! I am not fit to die!’ 

It may have been thatin the struggle 
the point of the knife was turned acci- 
dentally against her; but thenext moment 
she fell to the ground, with the biade 
buried deep in her white breast. 

The crimson |ife-blood flowed —Iit stained 
his bands, atill grasping ber—it stained 
tne torn wedding dress, the bridal-veil—it | 
s00n formed @ pool On the carpeted floor, 
He stood over her for a minute, stunned, 


horrified. 
“Doris!” be said, in a low, hoarse voice, 


“On, Heaven! 1 did not mean to kill 


ber!”’ 
She opened her eyes, and her white lips 


5 


“Oh, Heaven!’ he cried again; ‘‘I have 
slain her !”’ 

He gave one hurried glance around on a 
scene he was never to forget—the luxuri- 
ous boudoir, its bangings, ite lights and 
flowers; the bridal costume, all torn into 
shreds; the crimson stain spreading so 
slowly, so horribly; the beautiful face 
upraised to the light; the white breast, 
with its terrible wound; the quiet figure, 
the golden hair—and, with a moan of un- 
utterable remorse, he turned away. 

It just occurred to him that his only 
safety lay in flight. The door was opened 
that led tothe spiral staircase, The next 
moment he was creeping along under the 
sbadow of the wall, and Lady Doris Stua- 
leigh lay dead and alone! 





CHAPTER LXXX. 


leigh. ‘Now that is really the last 

time, You shall not draw me into 
another discussion, I will notsay another 
word, Remember you are to be married 
to-morrow,”’ 

‘Il am not likely to forget it,” sald Karle, 
with a happy laugh. 

‘Let us have some reat,’’ said Lord Lin- 
leigh. ‘1 am positively afraid to look at 
my watch. I know it is late.’’ 

‘It is not two o'clock,” said Karle; ‘‘but 
I will be obedient; I will say no more,” 

Yet they talked all the time as they 
went slowly up the grand staircase, 

“T bope Doris will cure you of liking to 
sit up late,’’ said the earl, as he stood for 
one moment against the door of bis room, 

“Hark!” sald Karle, suddenly bending 
his head in a listening attitude, “Hark !”’ 

‘What is it?” asked Lord Linleigh. 

‘I fancied I heard acry,’’ said Karle, and 
the two listened intently. All was silent. 

“It must have been fancy,” said the 
earl, 

“It may have been, but it really sounded 
like a sudden, half-choked ory.” 

“Some of the servants are about still. It 
is nothing. For the last time, good-night, 
Karle,”’ 

Then they parted, each going to his 
room; but Earle could not forget that ory. 

‘*How foolish I am,”’ he thought; ‘but I 
shall not rest at all unless I know that 
Doris is all right.” 

He went down the broad corridor that 
led to her suite of rooms; he saw that the 
outer door was closed; he listened, all was 
hushed and allent, there was not au stir, 
not # movement, not a sound, 

‘“(iood-night, my love,”’ said Karle; ‘fair 
dreams, sweet sleep. You will be mine 
to-morrow.” 

It was aliright. tie laughed at himself 
for the foolish fear, and went back to bis 
own room, He never saw the white, de- 
spairing face and creeping figure of the 
wretched man who had done the atrocious 
deed. 

He slept soundly for some few hours, 
then the kindly sun woke him, shining 
on bis face—a warm, sweet greeting, and 
he thought Heaven was blessing his wed- 
ding-day. The birda were all singing in 
the trees, the flowers blooming, the whole 
world fair and smiling. 

“My love will be mine today!" he 
thought. “Shine on, blessed sun! there is 
no day like this!’’ 

It would have gladdened his mother's 
heart had she been there to have seen him 
his head #0 reverently, and pray 
Heaven to shower down all blessings on 
Doris. 

They bad arranged, in deference to her 
wishes, that no great difference should be 
made between this and other mornings. 


(J ten. No Karle,’’ said Lord Lin- 


bend 


She would not go down to meet ther at 





framed one word, balf sigh, half inoan— 
“EKarie!’’—anu then the soul of the un- | 
happy girl went out to meet its Judge, 

He made no attempt to raise her; he | 
stood liké a wan lost. 

The crimson stain crept onward until it 
touched bia feet. 

“Oh, Heaven!’ hecried again; “i did 
not mean to kill ber.”’ 

Then his whole soul to shrink 
and wither away with foar, He had killed 
her, It was the pallor of death blanching 
the lovely and—oh, ! 
slain 


seared 


face, horror the 


crimsom had reached the golden 


hair! 
Shewas dead, He had 


LOO Ked al 


simin her in tis 


nad frenzy He the cruel knife 


ie Ww 11d ave wiven his fe 4 
iched those ld, dead lips; but he dared 
murdered her Hie 


agony 


not, because he had 


strong hands in an 


clenched his 
that knew no worda, 


the early breakfast; she would not see 
Karle until they reached the church; but 


| Lord Liniesigh and the countess, Mattie 
‘and Karle had agreed to breakfast to. 
gether. 


It was about the usual hoar when Earie 
entered the breakfast room. Lady Eatelle 
was there alone, She looked up with # 
charming smile on her gentie face, 

“Kither we are very early, or the others 


are very late,’ she said. She went up to 
hiu 
“J am glad to #66 you for one moment 
alone on this happy ty, KMarle—to thank 
you for Keeping my socrét—and pray 
Hieaven to biess y and my dariing hat 
may mi ‘ | 4 ~ 
i 
” 
‘ ‘ y nw A . ; if Mia 
aire I and &#& Wi6Sesayge Was f ig tt 


from Lord Linleigh, praying them to wait 
five minutes for him 


[TO KK OONTINUKD. | 





ALTUSS. 


avy Ww Ww. tive 
| dance across the neadows, 
Where purple asters net, 
And skip down the traken 
W here blowms the gotden rod 


I sting bestde the river, 
In softand dreamy flow, 

With shadows mized with seunstine, 
Wander to aad fro 


Above the rugged mountain« 
I eall in misty biae 

And down the wortiand reaches 
Drop leaves of gorgeous hue 


I rest upon the treetapgs 
And rattle ripe + ate down 

I Kies the face of Satoure, 
And turn ite green to brown 


Then tn the shadow tqiligit 
I moftliy steal away 
And all my Dieom of beauty 
Henenth the white enawe iay 
et 


Rene. 





sy «. K Ww. 





(Qik Paris winter of 1540 was en un- 
| usually long end severe and 

even in the (juartier Latin (where 
the old overhanging houses: were packed 
too tightly, one would have thought, to 
have done more than admit the peesary 


one, 


ventilation) the rough east wind was 
carving the fallen snow into iantastic 
shapes. 


It was the sizth of December, and al- 
though it waa still early in the morning, 
the Court of the Greeneward was already 
astir with the cheerfal bum of vowes and 
the tramp of many fleet. 

It used to be an old tradition with Bo- 
hemian Parte that from the Eve of St. 
Nicholas to New Year's Day the weeks 
were to be spent In riot and holiaay mak 
ing, and there were few artista so poor or 
students so laborious but they were not 
busily engeged in pecking away books 
apd cen vas, or counting over their often 
very limited capital. 

Nome of the men had actually received 
invitations from the outer world, which 
war a rare enough event in a court famed 
for the poverty of ite cecupanta. 

Others again had bad « stroke of luck, 
and with lighter hearte and heavier poc 
kets were debating the advisability of ex- 
pending the hardly-earned louis before 
the rumor of their wealth should reach 
their creditors’ ears. Altogether, with the 
general sense of holiday feeling that was 
pervading it, the scene might have served 
for the nucleus of a Christmas paper. 

This notion in fact did occur to one 
young fellow who was teaning lazily in 
one of the open doorways, and for a brief 
moment he wondered if besbould go back 
to bis room and turn it into *‘copy.’’ 

Kyat almost with this ides came the re 
membrance of « rapidly increasing pile of 
unsaleable MSN., and philosophically con 
cluding that it was useless to add to their 
number, be plunged his hands yet farther 
into his empty pocketa and stayed where 
he was. 

And yet as he lounged there in the door. 
way, he hardly looked like one to be 
easily beaten in the struggie of life. The 
thin, earnest face with ite squarecut jaw 
and determined mouth, was the face of a 
man of energy, and the biue HKreton eyes 
that looked %ut so feariossiy from under 
the nase of dark tangled hair, were eyes 
that bad faced both work and misery and 
never flinched from either. 

“Hola, Rene!’ 

‘‘Star-gazing in broad day-light!’’ 

“Teli me, then, what ia the latest news 
from the celestial spheres 7’ 

‘Star-gazing 7 Nonsenve! Hene is 
dreaming of his itady-love, s dark-eyed 
asoubrette, gentieman, and she answers to 
to the name of —— W hat is it, Kene? Kose? 
(ilyoere 7’ 

A passing knot of students had sur- 
rounded him, laughing aod joking, and 
Rene faced them good-humoredly. 

“Ae you please, Jean-Marie. You know 
her better than I da.”’ 

There was a general laugh. 

‘Rene ia right,”’ cried s bright-looking 
iad. “He isa perfect anchorite, and cares 
more for his work than for all the dark 
eyes in the world! Come along, you 
others, you are wasting your time, and | 
am hungry. We are going to break fast at 
the Cafe Valpere, Kene.”’ 


“That ie right, Titon. Good appetite to 


you reeponded the other, and the merry 
party went or The boy, Titor ngered 
for a moment 

“Jean-Marie is standing us the break- 
fast. His uncie sent him the money,’’ he 
expiained; and then added vindictively : 
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“And be is a brute not to ask you; but be 
won't forgive you not praising bis pic- 
ture.”’ 

“I know, I know," was the hasty reply. 
“Bat I couldn’t go, Titon; Pierre is 
worse.”"’ 

“Worse? Pierre !’’ 

There was a minute’s pause while the 
boy looked curiously into “ene’s white 
face. He cared nothing for Pierre Leroux, 
who was not popular in the court, bat as 
Kene’s room-mate be had « certain claim 
upon him which Titon could not ignore. 

“Do you think he is hungry, Rene?’ 

Kene Massieu shifted his position for 
the first time, and the stern young lip« 
twitched involuntarily. 

This fretful, sickly, clever Pierre, for 
whom even bis own popularity could not 
obtain more than a faint toleration from 
the rest, was infinitely dear to him, and 
Titon’s words cut him to the quick. 

“You, that’s it. Now be off with you,” 
he said roughly, and with a warm band 
clasp, Titon obeyed. 

left to himself, Kene Massieu went 
wearily up the old crazy staircase until he 
came near bis own door, when the sound 
of a sbrill woman’s voice made bim basten 
his steps. 

“Mere Picot ia at bim again about the 
rent; he ought to have locked the door as! 
wished,’’ he thought regretfully as he en- 
tered the room. 

On a rough settle in the corner lay a boy 
of about nineteen, whose drawn face was 
well-nigh purple with Lis attempts to con- 
trol the fit of coughing that prevented his 
speaking. 

In the middle of the room stood the irate 
Mere Picot, the landlady, with vebement 
remonstrance written in every line of ber 
person, from the flat white cap to the huge 
wooden sabots which she stam ped in noisy 
rage upon the floor. At Rene’s entrance 
they both turned towards him, pouring 
out their grievances in chorus. 

‘“Kene!’ gasped the boy, his words 
broken by the racking cough, “is it to be 
endured that I am not to be left alone in 
my own room? There have I been as 
blank as my paper all the morning, and 
now | get an idea itis snatched from me 
and lam forced to listen toa torrent of 
abuse!’’ 

“Abuse, is it?’ 
Picot. 
your 


screamed back Mere 
“There are four weeks owing for 
half of the rent 


| that journal, and, moreover, this payment | 


He told the two friends tuat Pierre was 
in no immediate danger. 

Insufficient food and clothing and ex 
posure to the inclement weatber bad 
slightly affected his lungs; but if be could 
be kept warm and well fed until the 
spring, the incipient delicacy would pass, 
and he would probably grow into a strong 


man. 
HKene went to bed thorougbly aispirited. 


The only work that Pierre had done for 


the last three months was a little play that 


was at present under consideration at the 
Palais Koyal: their united capital was ai- 
most wholly expended; he himself could 
procure no regular work. 

The one bright spot on their horizon was 
the editor of the L’Appel au Peuple owed 


him three hundred francs for a series of | 


articles he had contributed to the pages of 


| was due on the following day. 


That Pierre must be kept indoors and 


sufficiently fed was a necessity that Rene 


never dreamt of debating. 

Pierre was his junior by three years, 
and be cherished and clung to bim witb 
far more ardor and fidelity than the ma- 
jority of his comrades to their much 


| vaunted sweethearts. 





Monsieur Kene | 


pays his balf, and feeds you both, Why | 
can't you work for yourself, you good-for- | that their ambitious dreams had faded, 


nothing? Why can’t you-——” 


Kene’s unheeded remonstrances and her | 


own torrent of words were alike stayed in 
dismay. 

The cough had suddenly ceased, and 
Pierre lay back on the settle, white and 


stiff, with athick crimson stream slowly 
conming from between bis iips. 
‘(reat heavens! He has broken a 


blood-veasel,’’ cried Rene, while the land- 


W ben Kene Massieu, recently orphaned, 
and with no near ties to bind him to hie 
birth place, had resolved to quit the little 
town in Brittany and go up tothe French 
capital, young Pierre Leroux, the bank- 
er’s 80n, bad been fired with a wish to ac 
company bim. 

Old Monsieur Leroux had stormed, and 
Kene had striven to dissuade him, but the 
boy would have his way. He had it, and 


the result was that old Leroux disowned | 


his son, and the two lads faced the Paris 
world penniless and alone. 

That was three years ago, and how far 
it had been 
talented Pierre and for the leas clever but 
far more industrious Kene to succeed 
without any interest to back them, the 
elder iad’s anxious wonderments have 
already sufficiently shown. 

When Kene awoke in the morning there 
was a certain briskness about his move 
ments and a cheery ring in his voice that 
showed that a new determination had 
been taken. He would go to Pierre’s 
uncle, a certain Monsieur Andre Leroux, 
who was a banker in Paris, and intercede 
with bim on bis nephew’s behalf. 

It was hard tor both the lad+ to own 


and that witb starvation staring them in 
the face, this charity seeking had become 
a@ pressing necessity: but hunger is an ir 
resistible argument, and at last Rene 


| started on his self-imposed task. 


lady, hardly less startied, ran to his assis | 


tance. 

“Pierre! Look up, Pierre!’ 

“That is no use,’’ broke in the more ex- 
perienced Mere Picot, “don’t lift bis head. 
leave him tome, Go and get some snow, 
or ice if you can find it in the streets, and 
ask Monsieur Martin to come up here.”’ 

Rene ran off to do her bidding, and 
speedily returned, bearing the ice, and 
followed by the old gentieman. 

‘*‘Let me see him then,”’ began the new 
comer abruptly, ‘“iently. Ab!" after a 
rapid ¢xamination. ‘‘A mere trifle. Not 
much mischief done.”’ 

With skilfal hands he lifted and ar- 
ranged the patient, and then sat down on 
the floor by his side. 

‘30 away, nadame,’’ he said authorita- 
tively; “and you, monsieur, sit down and 
be quiet. He is to go to sleep now, but I 
shail stay here till he wakes. 

The others nodded acquiescence, and 
Rene seated himself quietly, He was 
need to the old man’s eccsntricities, and 
was only too thankful to have Pierre in 
such good hands. 

Monsieur Martin had at one time been a 
shining light in the medical world, but for 
some reason had been expelled from the 
hospitals, 

His enemies said that an intermittent 
craving for drink had affected his brain, 
and so rendered him unreliable: he him- 
self ascribed his downfall to professional 
jealousy. 

However that may have been, he wasa 
perfect God-send to the Quaartier Latin, 
where he visited patients free of charge, 


and only asked in return that neither 
they nor he should speak unnecessary 
words 

When Pierre awoke, quieted and re 


treshed, he was subjected to 
examination, and then at 
spoke. 


& searching 
last the doctor 


He found the banker's private house—a 
fine mansion near the Champs Elysees— 
and by dint of infinite coaxing, persuaded 
the portress to admit him into ber mast- 
er’s august presence, 

As poiished and as hard as the marbie 


| mantelpiece against which be was léan- 


ing, Monsieur Leroux listened courteously 
to Kene’s explanation and then gently 
shook his head. 

“Sad—very sad,’ he said sofily. “J 
have not seen my nephew for years, and 
I shucder to think of him fallen to such 
deptbha.”’ 

“But you must help him, monsieur, 
you not understand? Pierre is iil. 
may die without proper care.”’ 

The banker smiled 
impetuous interruption. ‘Pierre won’t 
die,”” he said equably. “The Leroux 
cling to life in a manner that is posi 
tively amazing. But sit down, my dear 
Monsieur Massieu, and !et me try to un- 
derstand. Whatis it you want me to 
do?’ 

“Help Pierre.”’ 

The elder man sighed. ‘Dear Monsieur 
Massieu,’’ he began again, speaking in his 
smoothest and most polished voice, “are 
you not a little, justa little, unreasonabie? 
I spend a tolerably long life in working 
laborously to acquire wealth. I idolize 
luxury, and dread discomfort. 

“To obtain the one and to rid myseif of 


Do 


| the other I have worked hard, as I told 


' 


you, and I! have succeeded in my desire. 
Recognizing that a man’s troubles usually 
reach him through bis family, I bave re- 
mained single. 

“And now you ask meto assis!, even to 
ask into my house, if | have understood 
you aright,a young vaurien, a ne’er-do- 
well, who hae been disowned by bis father, 
and who, on your own showing, has not 
sufficient brains to keep himseif.”’ 

Rene guliped down his indignation. 
wire 


and 


ve 10 answer calmly 


Pierre is very clever, © assured hin 
‘And yet cannot sell his work ? Pardon, 

monsiour! Talent wins its reward in 4 

place like Paris, and, were Pierre clever, 


he would meet with success.’ 


possible for the reckles« — 


He | 


indulgently at the | 











And the man who met with success 
twirled his diamond ring and smiled im. 
perturbably at bis visitor. 

“If be were successful, you would help 
him, then?” asked Rene despairingly, as 
he thougbt of the cruel task of breaking 
bis ill news at home. 

“Assurediy!"’ Rene glanced up in mate 
surprise. “If l could rwoelve good proot 
that he bad brains andthe making of a 
writer, I would push him as I would push 
any other young fellow I thought would 
be a credit to me. 

“His father was, and is, furious because 
he thinks of a writer as a mere putlisher’s 
| hack, who isat anyone’s beck and call; 
| but those are only his old-fashioned coun- 

try notions. 
“I, now,am amen of the day, and! 
march with thetimes. Pierre might have 
a grand career before him— more especially 
asa playwright, for the drama will bea 
greater influence than the novel— but 
then be must have brains.”’ 

“He bas a play under consideration now 
at the Palais Royal?’ cried Rene, bright- 
ening up. ‘We are to have the anewer to- 
day.”’ 

“Why!” cried the old man gaily. “You 
seem to expect an acceptance ?”’ 

“Yea, we do,”’ said Rene stoutly. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Leroux, if he should susceed——” 

Even the hard-headed banker was a lit- 
tie sbaken by the look of piteous entreaty 
in the lad’s face; and though his answer 
was hasty, it was emphatic. 

“The night Pierre gets a play produced, 
not merely accepted, mind, I will help 
bim. He shall live here, and I will push 
him on. But I will not help a fool; and if 
he epplies to me again before this mythical 
play is produced, the bargain falls 
through.”’ 

“Thanks, monsieur! But will you not 
write the conditions for Pierre to see ?” 

“To give him a hold on me, you mean?” 
retorted the man of business. “I am wit, 
ing: it will save me from being worrigdé in. 
the fature.”’ 

The paper once signed and doi#vered, 
Rene took his leave and turned bis steps 
to the Palais Royal. 

The play was accepted. 

In the firet rush of delight Rene hardly 
Letened tothe hurried arrangements of 
the stage manager, who wes busy saperin- 
tending eome rehearsal, but when he was 
once more in the street, he grasped their 
meaning. 

Pierre’s play, a modern comedy which 
required no special scenery, was to be put 
into immediate rehearsal, and produced 
on the eve of the new year. 

In accordance with a custom that was 
then in vogue, the new dramatist would 
receive part payment for his work on the 
night of production; but it would clearly 
have been useless to have asked for itin 
advance. 

The present director was a surly-minded 
man, and not likely to part with his money 
before the required time. 

Bat it did not matter very much, thought 
Rene, as heturned his weary stepa to- 
wards the office of L’Appei au Peupie, for 
bhsowa earnings, with the utmost care, 
could be made to serve until the end of the 
month, and then—hey !—for the produc- 
tion of the new play that meant an a 
sured future for Pierre Leroux, and a lift- 
ing trom bis own young shoulders of the 
double burden that had weighed them 
down so long. 

The snow had begun falling, but Rene 
strode along unheeding. The blue Breton 
eyes that were the only good feature ins 
face that was too haggard and lined for 
beauty were sparkling brightly, and as be 
walked he whistled the catching air of the 
latest student song. 

Oaly three more weeks, and then Pierre’s 
future would be secured, and he—Kene— 
free to renew the battie—only three more 
weeks!" 


“The chief of the police begs to inform 
those whom it may concern that the editor 
of L'Appel au Peuple has been arrested 
for promulgating revolutionary senti- 
ments. The publication of the journal bas 
been rtorbidden. Any writers, agents, OF 
others, having pecuniary claims against 
the editor, are requested to send the usual 
notification to the chief of the police. All 








claims aliowed will be settled the Ist of 
January, 1841.” 


This was the notice that was attached 
the closed shutters of the publishing one, 
and amongst the little knot of men wh° 
were gathered on the pavement reading - 
stood Rene Massieu. 

Payment deferred 
til New Year’s Day! He stared # 
notice with dazed, unseeing eyes, °°" 
scious ouly of a blank feeling of loss, U® 

| til ome of the group of men shook him “J 


The office ehut! 
tne 














the shovider, snd so woke bim rodely 
from bis stu por 

"Will fainting mend it?” queried a) 
~oogh voice, “I was porter, I was, bat it > 
eons we may both whistle for our money 
n-esent.”” 

2 oe drew bis band quickly over his 
1 looked vacantly at his inter- 


a 
eye> «040 
enn now, monsieur,’”’ went on the 
sturty little porter, ‘times are hard, and 
perhaps monsieur has not dined yet. My 
“je wife makes an excellent soup, and 
pom room is close athand. Monsieur has 
often been good tome. Will he not dine 
wth me to-day + 
1: «a2a kind offer and kindly meant, 
nat Rene started as if he had been stung. 
Tne proud niood rushed to his cheeks, 
and before be could even answer, the lit- 
« porter was humbly apologizing. Rene 
ot him sbort 
s very goocd of you,” he said haatily, 
gn 4 | bave no doubt that madame makes | 
excelient soup. But I must go home, and | 
' ges pot—I am not bungry, thank you.” | 
«as a difficult home coming for the | 
soung fellow. Pierre was so full of weed 
drs: ia:portant success and of the promise 
oetingent apon it, that be could not | 
realize that which was a waking night- | 
pare to Rene: namely, how they two were | 
subsist for the intervening three weeks, 


. 
‘ 





You ses, Rezue,’’ said the lad pom. 
powsiy, “when once the play is started 
aod | am heiped by my uncle, | shall be | 


. le to make both our fortunes. We will 
rave oar poems bound in one volume, 
Hen~: blae covers, I think, with gilt 
ajges: and I will send a copy home to 
Brittany, and my father will see it and be 


proud of ime. 

Rene let him ramble on, but in sight of 
the bare cupbeard and empty purse he 
coald net join him in his castle-building. 
When ‘be younger lad was asleep that 
nignt, Rene was mill awake, pacing the 
room im anxious thought, and weighing 
every possibility of procuring ready 
money. 

Literary work he knew was out of the 
question. Several papers had been sup- 
pressed lately, on the plea that they were 
“promulgating revolutionary sentiments,’’ 
am! to day's seizure of L’Appel would not 
tend to improve maiters, 

Even in his immediate neighborhood 
ihere were scores of journalists who could 
netob.ain work, and who consequently 
with (he best will in the world could be of 
nc as?stance to him. 

Of Oerrowing money, indeed, there 
ened to be no chance. The richer 
among’ his frends had already gone on 
toeir holidays, and those who remained 
were «| Ost ip as terrible straits as him- 

Tne night wore on, and when at last | 
Rene Massieu flung herself down upon 
ibe beards that served him asa bed, he 
es = utterly wearied out that his jaded 
‘rain could contain but one thought. And 
‘his ‘hought was that at all costs Pierre 
Lust keep welland strong to fit him for 
‘he brillant career that was opening be- 


fore bim 


[nese pages are not meant as a record of 

‘e of Rene Massieu. He was only ove 

nany, and the story of his terrinie 

"es week«’ struggie is but an episode ic | 

‘o€ great surging life of the Quartier Latino, | 
w Gere many a scapegrace found refage, it 

*‘rce, but where many a generous deed 


O8 ‘arth 
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o€ eeeentric old doctor, who wouid 
ea0.y bave helped the boys, had been | 
“zed With one of his restless fits and bad | 
fone ot om the tramp; Mere Picot, wio 
[igi bave forgiven her favorite Kene 
O*log rent, bad slipped upon some snow 
‘50 Was in the bospital with a broken leg, 


“0 © lhe sister who had temporarily taken 
oer | 206 Was a grasping woman, who in- 


a immediate payment, 
Av thus on évery hand fate seemed to 
‘“€ against him. It was easy enough for 





“erre Leroux, sitting over the tiny fire 

“ou Creaming of the great things he would | 
“Oo °or hiupse.f and for Rene in the years | 
v ne. } 


to bring up @ Gozen expedients | 
‘y “Goch bis triend might be earning | 


- ‘or the few days that yet remained; | 
“6 Sainé éasily. planned suggestions 
= y bard to put intu practice. 
20 i ge@t laborer’s work. They say | | 
**ludent's stoop and am not fit for 
> would say briefly when Pierre 
irry favor with the good 
of be hardships 
tramping a 
* Ene : v 
neu aepend m utter 
at he ever questioned how 
. "as procured, and only marvelied 
~ = 8 Wim tor taking his own meais 


ung Titon. Titon might have 


told another tale, but he and Pierre never 
met, and Rene managed matters in his 
way. 

The days went on. Christmas Day had 
passed, and the theatre walls were plac- 
arded with notices of the new play. With 
8 remnant of his old boyish fun, Rene bad 
slipped one of the flaring bills under 
Monsieur Leroux’s door, and when at last 
the fateful day arrived, and he was be! p- 
ing to dreas Pierre for his expedition to 
the theatre, he was able to tell him that 
his uncle had taken the stage box. 

The young author looked brisk and 
well. The cough had almost left him, and 
his intense excitement was sufficient to 
flush his cheeks and brighten his eyes. 

Monsieur Leroux would be proud of bis 
nephew, predicted Rene; and then fearful 
of the piercing east wind he went out to 
bail a fiacre to take his friend to the the- 
atre. 

“You are coming with me, Rene?’ 

“No. I am not, boy. It is only six 
o'clock, and no one is wanted so early ex- 
cept the ‘successful dramatist’ Come, 
then! Getin, mon ami,” and he shook 
the carriage door impatiently. ‘I will be 
with you before eight, in time for the ris- 
ing of the curtain "’ 

Grumbling his dissatisfaction, Pierre 
Leroux seated himself in the fiscre, and 
then heediess of Rene’s remonstrances, he 
lowered the window for a final word. 

For the first time for many days he for- 
got both himeeif andthe wonderful play 
that was to lay the foundation of bis for- 
tune, and he was struck by the pinched 
wan look upon his friend's face. 

*“Kene, are you ili?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“No, Justa little tired. Drive on, cocher. 
All success to you, Pienne. You will see 
mein plenty of time to help you carry 
home your iaurel crowns.”” 

The gay words died away asthe fiacre 
drove off briskiy; but the smile was still 
hovering upon bis lips ashe tarned back 
into the house and weui siowly upstairs 
to the deserted room. 

He weil might smile, Rene told himself, 
forming the thought laboriously as the out- 
come ofa painfully overwrought mind, 
for bis efforta, like Pierre’s, had been 
crowned with success. He had achieved 
his perpose, and all the rest mattered but 
little. 

How steep and high the weil known 
stairs had grown. Hestumbied up them 
feeling as if the difficult ascent could 
never be the one he had often scaled 80 
lightly, and when he reached bis own 
room she flung himself down likea log. 

It was too early for the theatre yet; be 
would sieep off this strange faintness that 
was creeping over him, and swake re 
freshbed. Pierre must be nearing the 
theatre by now. Who would meet him? 
Mere Picot? Nonsense! He meant mon- 
sieur. Whom did he mean? Monsieur. 

The last faint gleam of daylight faded 
sullenly away, and the sombre darkness 
spread siowly like a pall over the uncon- 
scious figure of the sleeping boy. 

. = . . - 7 

When he awoke his limbs felt cramped 
and leaden, and his head and hands were 
burning. it was with some difficulty he 
remembered where he was, but when at 
last he did so, he scran.bied to his feet 
with feverish ene: gy and opened his room 
door. He listened. It was very strange. 

In the house that was usually so noisy, 
all was still; and as Rene crept swiftly 
downstairs, clinging frantically to the 
handrail that seemed to elude his gras;, 
there was nota glimmer of light to be 
seen from under the numerous doors, 


and iaugbing sefily «at the precautions 
which bad closed the house 80 early in the 
evening bs undid the fastenings and let 
himself into the street. 
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alized that it was the theatre itself round 
which he had been wandering so aimiess- 
ly. Yet wasall dark and shut up Sad- 
denly, the meaning of the darkened and 
deserted city burst upon him. 

He must have slept far longer than he 
had intended, and it must be late; perhaps 
the middle of the night! Pierre must 
have gone toaeupper given in honor of 
the new playwright and then returned 
home after Reve had started; or more like 
ly still, he had grown angry at Rene’s sup- 
posed defection, and had gone straight 
back to his uncle’s house. 

One! two! three! boomed the clock of 
a neighboring church-tower, and Rene, 
who had been leaning helpiessiy against 
the theatre wall, started violently. 

“Three o’clock in the morning. New 
Year’s Day!’ be cried joyously. “New 
Year's Day!” 

There was a little pause while the snow 
fell heavily upon his unprotected head, 
and then he began running, swaying 
weakly trom side to side. The New Year's 
Day he bad waited for so lorg! 

The giad New Year when Pierre was to 
begin the lifeof luxury and assistance; 
and when he, Rene, would receive the de- 
ferred payment which was to enabie bim 
to face the world with new courage and a 
new strength. 

As he ran, the floating snowflakes took 
the form of white rosebude, and the 
thoughts of beauty and of love which the 
young poet had been forced to reject in 
favor of the more bread-winning journal- 
ism, came back to him now and filled him 
with a strange content. 

One opening bud held the sweet face of 
a young girl whom he hed known 
and loved in Srittany, in those far-away 
days before sedder times had pui an end 
to his dream. 

This scented rose held his father’s calm 
grave face; and this, the contented look of 
Pierre Leroux as be had last seen him. 

A cluster of buds held the friends of his 
boyhood, but in the pure spotiess petals of 
a yet sweeter rose lay a face last looked 
upon when he was but a little cbiid. 

What eyes were those, he questioned, 
with the mother-love shining in their 
peaceful depths? The rose was within his 
grasp. He would piuck it. 

There was a sudden staying of the rapid 
wavering foot steps; and two eager hands 
were clutching atthe empty air. 

And then there wasa muffled cry, a sud- 
den back ward fall—and Rene Massieu lay 
motionless, with those same snowflakes 
that bis wandering fancy bad shaped into 
the pure loves of bis young life, failing 
tenderly upon his breast. 

And the night woreon. No one passed 
that way. 

There were no doctors there to talk 
learnedly of the weakened state to which 
6xposure and want had brought both 
body and mind, and so had prevented even 
the desire to rise and shake off the torpor 
that meant death. 

There was not even akindly watcher to 
tell at what hour the winging spirit took 
its flight. 

But when with the first streak of the 
coming dawn the belis of Paris broke out 
into glorious chiming in greeting t the 
giad New Year, the pale quivering sun- 


| gleams fell full upon the dead boy, and 
; lighied the pallid lips. 


The sunshine was Kene’s Welcome to 





| the Mansions of the Blessed, and tne joy- | 


bells were his Kequiem. 
ae 


| great attention to the cieanliness of their 


outer robes. No one who respects him- 


| self will ever appear in a dirty coat. 
He found the ball door bolted and locked, | P y 


It was afearful night. The snow wa; 


falling heavily om the airendy thickly cov- | the way, as the clothes are bul roughly 


ered earth, and over it the east wind was 
running riot, Deating the snowflakes into 
com pact masses and nurling them against 
any luckless pedestrian. 

The slight frame of Rene Massieu stag- 
gered atthe first buffet bf the wind, but 
the coid revived bis failing senses and he 
pushed on cheerily. 

The play must have begun, but Pierre 


would forgive him, and be would be in 
time tocarry bome the promised laurel 
crowns. 
Sudden ett k bim bow deserted tne 
atreets wer | ere were © ghts vis 
~ ” a Hneé ¢ 
Ss x a a e a 
6 was Z “a re nig 
ife within ite walia. What bulidings were 


they, by the bye? 


A sudden trembling seized him aa be re- 


Consequentiy, the women’s chief occu 
pation consists in washing the raiment of 


their lords and masters, and far into the | 


night can be heard the tapping of sticks 
with whicnd the wet clothes are beaten. 
This is a most destructive process, by 
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& cientific and Useful, 





Laporn —The buli should be made to 
work and furnish tread power, instead of 
the horse, Atsuch work he can be very 
useful, and will not only be benefited 
thereby, but be less vicious and more 
manageable, He should at least furnish 
power for churning and cutting the teed, 
which work is not very heavy. 

INVENTIONS.—KEvery new implement in- 
vented adds to the progress of the cuoun- 
try. Even with the labor now in the 
country it would be difficalt to grow all 
that we need but for the assistance of im- 
proved labor-saving appliances, and the 
farmer who does not avai! himeelf of their 
use will farm at a loan, 

TRaok TratinG.—In use om the electric 
street railway at Biddeford, Me, isa pecu- 
liar track tester, based upon an adaptation 
of the telephone. A man site in a car and 
talks continuously into a mouthpiece 
which is connected electrically with a re 
ceiver heid by a man in the power house, 
A break in the conversation shows where 
the track connections are fauity. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR GoLD,-A new and prom- 
ising substitute for gold is thua described. 
It is produced by alloying ninety-four 
parts of copper with six of antimony, the 
copper being first meited and the anti- 
mony afterwards added. To this a quan- 
tity of magnesium carbonate i« added ia 
order to increase its specific gravity. The 
alloy is capable of being drawn out, 
wrought and scidered just as gold is, and 
is said to take and retain as fine a polish 
as gold. Its cost is aquarter a pound. 

LiGHTING.—A new and simple eystem 
of street lam p-lighting is being introduced. 
Each lamp post is fitted with with two sal- 
ammoniac batteries, and a spark coil 
placed in an iron box at the foot of the 
lamp. A miniature gashoider of about 
two cubic inches capacity is pivoted in the 
lantern ona hinge and heid down by 
weights. Directly over this is an autome- 
tic gas lighter of the ordinary pattern, 
connected with the celia aforementioned 
by wires. To light the lamps of a city, a 
valve connecting one of the large ga» 
holders of the works with the mains i« 
opened, and this causes a rise of pressure 
in the mains, in consequence of which the 
miniature holder fitted in each lantern 
rises about one-eighth of an inch againat a 
platinum atop, and completes the battery 
circuit, the automatic lighter being thus 
put in action and the lawp iighted. 


Farm and ‘Garden. 


Mutron.—It is claimed that mutton can 
be produced at less cost than beef, and 
gives a larger profi. While our farm- 
ers are discussing the question of the 
profit from wool Canada is eeiling 10 
choice mutton sheep in the United States 
every week, simply because our farmers 
depend more upon wool than upon the 
sheep. Our markets seldom bave choice 
carcasses of mutton, anu there is room for 
farmers to ake use of the mutton brands 
of sheep. 

WiIntTeR PLANTS.—Take up the planta 
intended for the winter garden before the 
frost comés or is threatened; otherwise, 
the change of temperature will be too sud- 





| den and complete. It is best to raise new 


| fro. cuttings for next winter's 
ON THK OUTsIDR.—Tne Coreane pay | Piso from Ae 


biooming, and let the old ones go. Hat it 
is often desirable to take up and pot an old 
plant. In such cases do not wait until 
there is danger of froat, and then hurriedly 
dig up the plant, and crowd its roots into 


| a pot. Suppose the plant to be taken up 


is a geranium; begin at leasta month be 


, fore the time of removal to prepare it for 


tacked together and are gived at ihe seams | 


with rice paste. 

They come to pieces every time they are 
washed, and have to be regiued when dry. 
This regard for cleanliness, unfortunately, 
does not extend to the underciotbing or 
the body. 

In summer basket work frames are worn 
on the arms, back and chest, under the 
robes, in order to keep tbe latter cieen and 


also for cooinesa, 
SS 2 


THEKE is no trouble congenia om 
panionship cannot soften, no joy ant 
re6ase De (a Tee iwe g. the mom 
jeagre fare shared with pe ew ne 
ignhte are ones wn ~. a nes 
meaning sat once and en) the same 
things, is betler than a ihe sk UTiCS 
world can give, shared by theese Bho are 


delighted by what bores us, and when we 
are delighted are unulterably bore! 


the change. it will bave madean enor- 
mous top, which must be cut beck, and 
the plant brought into a neat and compact 
shape. The change from the open ground 
to the pot should take place before cool 
nights have checked thegrowth. Amateur 
gardners, as a general thing, are afraid to 
use the koife. If in taking upali (he plants 
that are to be keptin the window during 
the winter, they would cu the tops beck, 
to correspond to the disturbance of the 
roota, they would have much better suc 

cess, Givetbe transferred plants water 
and shade fora few days,and they wi 


soon recover from the change 
= . all 
wine 4 
am . o 
n s y « * 
K of epuls * 
| vor jualily ~ I) Jayne's Ex peo 
torant can be had, The best family Pil 


Jayne's Painless Sanalive 
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On Hospitality. 

If one were concerned to find evi- 
dences of the inherent nobility of hu- 
man nature, including for our purpose 
within the range of our survey men -of 
all stages cf civilization now and in the 
past, one of the most convincing of the 
fragments of proof that would ac- 
cumulate would be the high place that 
hospitality has been given in the esti- 
mation of all kinds of men everywhere 
and always. Where mankind is most 
unsophisticated, there wili hospitality 
be found vo take its most sacred charac- 
ter. 

Though it is true that there are sav- 
age tribes who consider it natural, as 
well as good business, to kill anybody 
who is found intruding within their 
adopted share of the world’s surtace, 
and though there are more civilized 
people who very assiduously take toil of 
whomsoever wishes to pass through 
their region, in a vast majority of cases, 
where there is no blood feud and where 
there is no fear of evil consequences, 
the stranger who trusts himself to the 
good feeling of the people in the midst 
of whom he is traveling will be wel- 
comed and very courteously entertained. 
Why is it? 

It has been asserted that human na- 
ture expends itself in goodwill at the 
two extremes of acquaintance—first, 
upon those who are bound to us by 
strong personal ties, and, second, upon 
*those who have no personal relation to 
us whatever, who are wholly strangers, 
and that, in fact, the isolation of the 
stranger makes us peculiarly susceptible 
to the sorrowfulness and romance of his 
situation, 

Ilowever that may be, there is un- 
doubtedly a very noble proclivity to 
hospitality in all except the more brutal, 
dull, or selfish races, Men whose prin- 
cipal resource is robbery will very gently 
entertain the stranger who ventures in- 
side their tent-pegs. 

All of which we say is good evidence 
that untutored but unspoiled human 
nature has inherent noble qualities, in- 
stinctive romance, a delight in com- 
paniouable unselfishness. Still a scrutiny 
of hospitality, contrasting ancient and 
modern times, uncivilized and highly- 
developed man, is not altogether en- 
couraging. 

ldo we not see a strange decay of hos- 
pitality, a degeneration of the instinct, 
until it is displaying itezlf in disap- 
pointing forms on which imagination 
refuses to dwell with pleasure? Is 
modern hospitality the same good thing 





that appeared an almost sacred rite to 
generations that have perished ? 
What is our conception of a hos- | 
pitable man? He has been defined, and 
not by a cynic, asa man who has free 


notions of friendship, pleasant social 
qualities, and who keeps a generous 
table and a good cook—in fact, one who 
len makes a feast and calis in his 
tnends and neighbors 


The hospitable man temporarily widens 
the bounds of hie home, but always! 


| delicate question of debate might 


| hotel, and the proprietor meets you with 
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keeps in mind the reservation that be- 

tween himself and his guests there must 

be some kind of personal tie—either 

their lives cross his own in business or 

leisure, so that it is pleasant to accen-— 
tuate and give a more permanent form 

to what would otherwise be fleeting in- 

tercourse, or they are congenial spirits 

in the light of whose countenance the | 
face of the host does naturally shine, or 

they are people of some distinction 

whose presence brings an atmosphere of | 
honor, or who have conferred favors on 

the world by their skill or wit, some) 
portion of which favor has spread to | 
this household or company. So, in one— 
way or other, some tie of interest or of 
association links together all the people 
who meet where the best kind of hos- 
pitality is exercised to-day. 

We exclude that spurious hospitality 
which ministers only to the pride of the | 
host, to his love of ostentation, giving 
him an opportunity to display his 
wealth. As Emerson has said, hospital- 
ity must be for service, and not for | 
show, or it pulls down the host. But | 
where hospitality is for service, how 
rarely does it include the stranger! 
Suilice it for the stranger that we do not 
know him. Were ite to come in as of 
old, his presence would be an intrusion, 
a cause for suspicion. He who should 
open his doors to the passer-by and give 
the world a welcome would be set down 
as an ostentatious fool. 

Hospitality, in short, has narrowed 
its range as the home has become more 
and more a place of seclusion, and as 
every man is expected to have his own 
hume, to form his own circle, and to be 
only a citizen of the world in philosophy 
but not in fact. 

We are well aware that the change 
was inevitable. The reason for the dif- 
ference is plain. Formerly the poor, 
the stranger, the wayfarer were every 
man’s care in a casual way; now they 
are provided for by collective action, 
and the individual conscience is eased of 
its care for them. 

The community has recognized in a 
bare and unromantic way its duty to its 
irreguiar members. There is a place 
for the homeless, and so they have 
passed out of our thoughts and, save 
for an occasional pang of recollection 
when we meet them and feel how little 
they belong to us or we to them, beyond 
our pity. 

Every one—so the law declares—has 
a place, such as it is, where he may lay 
his head. It is none of our business as 
individuals. We have organized the 
vagrant and thrust him from our sight. 
If he has money, the houses of enter- 
tainment are many; if he be penniless, 
the world values him by his penury, and 
gives him the bare accommodation that 
befits his apparent worthlessness. Ter- 
haps it is well that it should be so on 
the average. [but is it quite as humane, 
and does it give room for the play ot 
romance that the older system or no- 
system gave ? 

The whole tendency of the times is 
towards a further and stricter develop- 
ment of tamily seclusion, as home be- 
comes more sacred and independence 
and settlement are more valued. One 
reason why the older and less exact- 
ing hospitality and entertainment of 
strangers have gone out of fashion, 
never to revive, is that the chance 
visitor can now give no return for such 
good feeling as would once have wel- 
comed him. He is not needed as a 
news-bearer. 

But, leaving comparisons of present 
with past hospitality and confining our- 
selves to the customs of our times, a 
be | 
found in the inquiry, Are the Americans 
a hospitable nation in comparison with 
their neighbors? Those who say we 
come shabbily out of the comparison 
woald find their strong argument in the 








contrast between our business hospital- 
ity and the business hospitality of the 
foreigner. You arrive at a toreign 


courtesy, as though you were his guest 


, al! individuals. 








im very truth, and invites you to con- 
sider his house yours. 

The American, who likes to be left to 
his own devices, detects insincerity in 
every protestation of friendly interest, 
because he knows he will have to pay 
for his entertainment to the last sou. 
But so he would atan American hotel, 
where in many instances he would be 
received with an air of being taken in 
as a favor, or, at any rate, with indif-— 
ference. No doubt this method meets a 
demand. The American does not want | 
to be bothered; he can attend to him- | 
self. 

The truth is that we are an uneasy | 
people away from home. We do not. 
know how to be effusive; we are gener- | 
ally vulgar if we try to be lavish; but, | 





‘| at home and at easy, the good-nacured | 


Awerican makes a fine picture of nearty | 
enjoyment and unforced freedum, and | 
80 his hospitality has been lauded by the | 
most critical who know him at close 
quarters, and we need not be afraid to 
challenge comparison with the people 
who have cultivated the art of wel- 
coming the visitor, without making him 
feel more more coptentedly welcome 
than he is with us as soon as he under- 
stands our cool habit of trust without 


protestation. 
——_—_ 


THE one quality that is more useiul 
than another in the world, if one wishes 
to achieve anything whatever, is tact. 
Brute force may succeed, but then again 
it may fail, and in either case it leaves | 
an unpleasant memory behind it; but, if 
tact fails, all is still serene, and one may 
try again with equanimity. The very 
name of tact tells its story, for, al- 
though in its first definition it simply 
means touch, it develops the further | 
implication of sensitive touch, then of 
adroit discrimination, then of delicate | 
discernment. Discernment of what? | 
Of the right and fit, of that which gives 
the desired result in the best way. 

SELF SACRIFICE is wrong where we 
sacrifice ourselves ‘‘to’’ the whims or 
fancies or passing pleasure of those 
around us. Self-sacritice is right where 
we find it necessary, for the be t good 
of ourselves and others, to sacrifice our- | 
selves ‘for’? their and our highest good. | 
The wrong self-sacrifice is often easier | 
at the passing moment than the right, 
but in the long run it is sure to become 
a yoke of dreadiul bondage. 

THERE is nothing on earth so beauti- 
ful as the household in which Christian | 
love for ever smiles, and where religion 
walks, a counsellur and a friend. No 
cloud can darken it, for its twin-stars 
are centred in the soul. No storms can 
make it tremble, for it has a heavenly 
support and a heavenly anchor. 

Lire is made up of choices which we | 
can by no means evade. Let us face 
them frankly and fearlessly, and abide 
by our decision. But, when we have 
done so, let us not be so unreasonable | 
as to hope for the results which belong 
to the other path in which we have re- 
fused to walk. 








FaiTH and hope in the future, to be 
sound and permanent, must grow out 
of the knowledge of the past and re- 
spect for it; and he who gracefully ac- 
knowledges his obligations to the old is 
all the better fitted to espouse the cause 
of the new. 





THERE is no law with regard to eat- 
ing and drinking and manner of living 
which can be laid down as applicable to 
Each person must find 
out the law which applies to himself and 
obey it. 


AN old courtier being asked how he 
had managed to prosper at Court so long. 


replied, *‘My secret has been to rex eive 


Tern t , ; . 
atironts 1 thanks for them 


THE grand essentials to happiness in 


| this life are something to do, something | 


to love, and something to hope for. 


| at the Royal Institution, 


ce 


ee 


CONFIDESTIAL CORRESPONDENTS, 


L. C. Y.—When a gentieman asks a lady 
to dance, she should accept the invitation 
with a few words, such as “With Pleasure! or 
“Certainly!” provided, of couse, that no pre 
vious engagement has been made, in which 
case he should be politely informed Of the 
tact. 


L. D.—The execution of Michaei Rar. 


| rett, concerned tn the plot to blow up Clerk. 
_enwell Prison, at Newgate, London, on May 


26, 1868, was the last public execation in Eng. 


| land. On September 5, 193, the drat Private 
| execution took place inside of Newgate, 


being that of a man named Mackay for mur. 
der. 

T. a.—We do not think constant prac- 
tice to make one strong as a Hercules de 
sireabel Those who perform great feats of 
eti cngth are by po means the surest of health 


, and longevity. Moderate exercise daily, in 


labor, walking, and spectal exercise ts desir. 
able to keep the system ta fine tone, but let it 
be moderate; any straining of the physica) 
powers ts as much to be deprecated as over. 
tasking the mental and nervous powers. Na 
ture has not provided for sach overdrafts on 
her store 


N. L C — Estimates of the total! number 
of gipsies in Earope are variously given from 
O00 to 70 The severe laws against 
thern have tn most countries fallen into desue- 
tude they no longer being able to impose 
upon the credulity of the people, as in other 
days. There are many roving tribes tn India 
and Persia which resemble the gipsies. (r- 
ganized bands of gipsties Orst appeared in the 
Danubian provinces tin M17. They numbered 
about 14,000 In Italy as early as M2 They 
appeared in Spain in 1447, tn /ingland about 
1506, and In Swe ‘on in 1514. 


L. F. F.— Buccaneers or ‘reebooters were 
quite pumerous tn sue seventeenth century. 
Their stronghold was formed about 160 at the 
island of Tortugas, where after driving out 
the Spaniards they erected fortifications. 
They lay in wait for vessels passing from 


| America to Europe, the Spanish galieons itn 


particular attracting their attention, as they 
were sometimes very richly laden. The 
French buccaneers established themselves in 
Santo Domingo, and the English in Jamaica. 
Among those who made themsel ves conspice- 
ous were Montbar, Francots L Ulonnats, Ml- 
guel de Vasco, Henry Morgan, Van Horn, 
Grammont, and Pointis. 

H. M. C.—A fine liquid biacking is made 
as follows: Ivory black and treacle of each 
one pound; sweet of] and oil of vitriol, each a 
quarter pound. Mix the three first-named 
until the oll is perfectly Killed, then add the 
vitriol diluted with half-its weight «f water. 
Mix again well, and let stand for three hours, 
when it may be reduced to a proper consist 
ency with water. An excellent paste black. 
ing is thas made: Treacle, one pound; ivory 
biack, one and a quarter pounds; sweet all, 
two ounces. Mix well, as directed for the 
liquid biacking, and add « little strong vin- 
egar. 

H H. KR—Light from battery electricity 
was fiist discovered by Sir Hamphrey Davy, 
London, in 110. 
Faraday, in 1331, by bis great discovery of in- 


| duced currents, rendered practicable the ap 


plication of electricity to the production of a 
good artificial light. It was not, however, 
until 1553 that thé magnetic electric machine 


"was actually applied to the purpose, and, in 


1557, the first great practical trial took place, 


| when Faraday had the satisfaction of seeing 


his conception carried into effect. The elec 
tric light was introduced into a lightuouse at 
South Foreland, a headland on the south east 
coast of England, December 5, IGe, and later 
it was adopted at Dungeness Lighthous, on 
the English Channel. 

Joun B.—You are too young to pes 
judgment on the discipline imposed on you 
by your parents. They are stadying what is 
best for your welfare; you are only consult- 


| ing your own inclination, and that has led 


you into a rebellious state of mind, out of 


| which we advise you to escape as speedily * 


possible. A son's duty fs imylicit obedtence 
to the parental authority, ever tf he sbould 
deem itharsh. As to allowing young people 
pocket-money, we have only one opinion on 
the subject, and that fs, that we think it e2- 
tremely injadicious to withhold it tn moder 
ate quantity. Make a boy once fee! proad of 
being trusted by his parents, and be will not 
abuse the confidence reposed in hin. 


Rosanna —The young man bas seem 
ingly no rea! affection for you, although be !s 
probably flattered by your evident ad mira- 
tion for him. The fact that he does not come 
to see you, or take notice of you tn com pany, 
while he endeavors when you are alone # 
make you think that you are of importance 
to him, shows this. His conduct, tp yang 
thus, is not at all open or gentiemanly. © 
though too many young men would doe 
actly the same under similar circ ——— 
Your proper course ts to fill your life ¥ 


other things. Make those who live I a 
house with you happier and less bard gion 
ing than they are now; go am mg ¥* = 
friends; cultivate the acquaintance 0 ee 
girls, especially of thuse who arr py se 
“jolly” or “naturally full of fun, - ge: 4 
make their lives “jolliter and - 
700d books: take up ™ st 

which you have a paturai t 
nodern languages, musi eatiadip-s 
way you will learn to get along * 
fascinating young man; and ft! a Ot 
neglecting you in public, you *! Hy eorves 
punish him by snubbing him, as be “"™ 
in private. 
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BY BD Ss 





No more for me to thy weet eyes 
The eager glance of welcome Mites! 
New love hath won thee—thrice told tale 
My visions fade, my bright hopes pale, 
\od from mg itfe the laughter dies! 


What though serene tn silwer «kies 
The moon—tree lovers’ lam p—may rise ? 
Thou keep-«t tryst in qaiet vale 
No more for me! 


s1y not that yet some worthier prize 
Time's hand may bring—my «oul dentes' 
Love's keenest darts may «bower like ball, 
Mine ts impenetrable mati! 
oe fruitiess quest hath made me wise— 
No more for me! 





A Sin of Justice. 





city of Paris a crime of violence ren- 

dered remartabie by a miecarriage of 
justice, and involving the condemnation 
and execution of an entirely innoesnt 
man. In a certain house in Mason 
Street, near the Sorbonne, lived a person 
known as Lady Mazzsi. 

Several domestica, male and female, 
were in this isdy’s employment, and a 
valet named Le Brun cccapied a smal! 
room partitioned off from the servants’ 
hall. 

The other rooms on the grounc fieor 
were public apartments. The lady’s own 
chamber was upon the first floor, and was 
the innermost of three rooms, opening one 
from another. 

The outermost of these rooms was never 
locked, but the servants invariably secured 
the door of the second after their mistress 
had retired for the night. 

The key of Lady Mazel’s own chan:ber 
was usually taken out of the door, and left 
upon achair that stood near it by the ser- 
vant who was last in the lady’s room. 

This servant in going out always pulled 
the door heavily to after her, when it shut 
with @ spring, and could not be opened 
from the outside. 

In the lady’s chamber were two other 
doors, one communicsting with the back 
stairs, and the other with a closet, which, 
in its turn, opeped apon the back stairs 
also. Above the closet in question was a 
room occupied by the Abbe Poulard, 
while the other rooms upon that floor 
were empty. 

On the third floor were two rooms, one 
occupied by two chambermaids, sisters, 
and the other by twofootmen. Over these 
rooms again were empty lofts or granaries, 
the doors of which always stood open. 

The cook slept in the basement, where 
the stock of firewood was kept; an old 
woman siept in the kitchen. and the coack- 
nan in a room over the stabies. 

In Lady Mazel’s own chamber were two 
bell-palis, one on each side of the bed, and 
the belis to which they were attached 
rang in the chambermaids’ room on the 
third floor. 

To this description of the house it is 
necessary to add some account of the in- 
mates. 

Lady Mazel herself wasa widow, be 
tween forty and fifty years of age. She 


4 the year 1689 there occurred in the 





was the mother of a grown uy family, but | 


continued to lead a gsy, dissipated tife. 
She was much addicted to high play, and 
several card-parties took piace ir her house 
6very week. 

On these occasions the outer door stood 
constantly open, and numbers of atten- 
dants continually coming and going kept 
the hall and offices in a constant state of 
noise and confusion. 

The Abbe Pouiard bad quitted the order 
of Jacobin Monks, after being a member 
of it for nearly twenty years, his ostensi- 
ble reason being that he was desirous of 
joining another oraer, which however he 
never did. 

He had lived on terms cf great intimacy 





with Lady Mazel for more than twelve | 
years, and had a master-key to every door | 
in the house. He also assumed fuli au- | 


thority over the servants, and seemed in | 
| Brua went into the kitchen as usus! and 


@very respect to have as much power in 
the establishment as Lady Mazel berse!f. 
He had a sleeping apartment in another 
house in the same street, but took all bis 
méals at Lady Mazei’s, and occasional! y 
siept there. 

W hen he did so he occupied a room 


nédiately over a cioset which opened 

Lady Mazei’s bed-room This roon 
Ommunicated with the iady’s siceping 
apartment by «a private staircase, the door 
of which was close to her bed, so that she 
could open and shut it as she lay. 


No one slept on the same floor as Lady 
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Mazsl, nor in the room immediately un- 
der her bed-chamber. 

Le Brun, who had the chiet menene | 
ment of the household, had been im the) 
lady’s employment for twenty-nine years. 
His family lived in lodgings in a neigh or- j 
ing street, and Le Brun cecasionally spent 
the night there. 

The two footinen were lads of seventeen 
and eighteen years of age, while the’ 
cnanibermaids, cook, coachman, and old‘ 
woman were all ordinary servants with 
nothing in their previous history calling 
for special remark. 

Ono 27th November, 1659 which was the 
first Sunday in Advent, the two daughb- 
ters of Le Kran peid their respects to 
Lady Mazel after dinner, and were very 
kindly received. 

As she was then about to go to vespers 
(afternoon service), the lady pressed them 
to come again ata time when she wouid 
be able to see more of them. 

After their departure Lady Mazel, at- 





tended by Le Brun, went to vespers at a 
church attached to the convent of Pre 
monasterian Monks in Hauteviile Street. 

Le Brun saw bis wistress home agsin, 
and afterwards attended vespers in the 
Jacobin's Church in St. James’ Street. 

On the conclusion of the service he 
played a game of bowls, and from the 
bowling green went in company with a | 
person pamed Lague, 2 locksmith, to a 
co-k’s shop kept by a man named Gautier, | 
where they purchased something for 
supper. 

Le Brun then called ai his wife's lodg 
ings, and afterwards, about eight o'clock 
in the evening, escorted Lady Maze! bome | 
from the house of a friend pamed Duvan 
in Battoir Street. After doing so he re- 
turned to Lague’s hovse to supper, and 
while there was quite at his ease and very 
cheerful. 

Lady Mazel supped, according to ber 
usual custom, wilh the Abte Poulard, and 
about eleven o'clock retired to ber sleep 
ing apartment, to which sne was attended 
by her two cham bermaids, 


Before they left her, Le Brun, who had 
not returned when the lady retired, came 
up the back staircase and knocked at the 
door. Lady Mazel inquired who was there, 
and of the maids replied that it was Le 
Brun. 

Le Brun then went downstairs, and came 
round again by the principal staircase. 

When Lady Maze! heard him she said, | 
“This is a fine hour indeed!” and gave him 
orders to make certain préparations for 
the next day, which was one of her recep 
tion days. 

One of the chambermaids baving, a* 
usual, placed the key of thechamter upon 
a chair near the door, they went out, and 
Le Brun, following them, closed the door 
heavily after him, so that it shut upon the 
spring lock. 

The maids chatted with Ls Hrun on 
the stairs for a short time about the kind 
reception the lady had given his daugh- 
ters, and inafew minutes they parted, 
the maids afterwards testifying that Le 
Brun was then perfectly composed and at 
his ease. 

Next morning Le Bran went to market, 
where he met a friend of bis, a book seller, 
who conversed with him for some tune, 
and who afterwards deciared that Le Brun 
was then perfectly calm and unembar 
rassed in manner; 

Le Brun then conversed cheerfully with 
the butcher with whom Lady Mazzi dea!t, 
and bought some meéat, which be rej uested 
the man to send home without delay, as 
the cook would wentit directly, and he, 
Le Brun, had business elsewhere. The 
butcher subsequently stated that Le Brun 
was perfectly collected and cheerful in 
making his purcnase. 

On leaving the market Le Brun met with 
some other triends, who went home with 
him. There, on Le Brun taking off bis 
cloak, one Of bis visitors, in sport, caught 
it up and put iton. 

Le Brun thereupon took up a leg of 
mutton that lay near, and striking bi« 
friend upon the back with it, “A man may 
surely beat bis own cloak as much as he 
wiil.”’ 

Soon afterwards bis visitors left, and Le 


busied himself with his customary dutiee. 
By and bye he gave out wood, for use in 


Lady Mezsi’s apartments, to the footmen, 


who, as well as Le Bran bimeelf, began to 
ex press surprise that Lady Mazel’s be 
ng, @ x Wae npeaf;©r | 
n ar Sua I 
we - - 
gs, al + e was 
easy because bisa mistress + g an 
usual, and af the same Ume har lel bis 


wife seven louis-d’ors, desiring her to lock 


them up. 


He then went to an hotel opposite Laty 


Mazel’s house, and seeing one of the foot- | 


men ata window, called out to bim to in- 
quire if his mistress were stirring yet. 

The young man answered that she was 
not, whereupon Le Brun wentinto the 
house, where he found all the servants 
in the greatest consternation at baving 
beard nowhing of her, especially as the 
footmen bad made a good deal of noise in 
carrying up the wood. 

At length Le Brun and the other ser- 
vants knocked at the door of Lady Mazel's 
chamber, and as all remained silent their 
alarm increased, and one of them said be 
feared that their mistress must bave been 
seized with apoplexy. 

To this Le Brun replied that he feared it 
was something worse, and added, “My 
mind misgives me, for 1 found the street 
door open last night after all the family 
were gone to bed.’’ 

Lady Mazel’s son, who held a Court ap- 
pointment, was then hurriedly sent for. 
As soon as be came he sent for a locksmith 
to force the lock of the door, and said to 
Le Bron, ‘What can have happened? it 
must certainly be apoplexy !’’ 

Upon this one of those present proposed 
that a surgeon should be sent for, but Le 
Brun cried out, “It is no apoplexy, it is 
certainly something worse. Some mis 


chief bas been done!” 


When the locksmith arrived he opened 
the epring lock of the door very easily, and 
L# Brun, entering first, ran up to the bed, 


calling aloud bis mistress’ name, and drew 
beck the bed curtain. 


Then he staggered back, exolaiming: 
“Oh. my lady is murdered !' and ran into 
the closet which opened off the bed-room, 
took down tbe bar of the window, and 
opened the shutters. Then, taking up the 
lady's strong box and weighing it In his 


| hands, he sald, “She has not been robbed, 


how is this ?'’ 


Lady Mazel'’s eon then instantly sent for | 


M. De-eita. the Lieutenant Criminal, as 
the Public Prosecutor in France was then 
pamed This official hastened to the spot 
without atsoment’s delay, and at once 
proceeded to “take the information,” and 
a surgeon was also sent for lo examine the 
body. 

The surgeon's ¢xamination disclosed the 
fact that the deceased lady had been 


Stabbed with « knife or other sharp inatro- | 


ment upwards of fifty times in the face, 
hands, and body, One wound in tne neck 
had pierced the jugular vein, causing 
death from the loss of blood, but none of 
the other wounds were mortal. 


On tne bed being examined there was 


found a scarf of coarse lace, soaked witb | 


blood, and a napkin made up like a cap, 
also showing viood stains, This napkin 
as we!l as all the other linen, was marked 
with the letter “S,’’ Lady Mazil’s tamily 
name being ‘‘Savoniere."’ 


It appeared probable that the poor lady, | 


in attempting to defend herself, had 
snatched off the murderer's cap and torn 
bis cravat. 

Three or four human haira were found 
in one of the deceased’s bands, and it 
seemed likely that she bad clung to her 
murderer until he cut at ber hands with 
his weapon. 

The bell-pulls were found to be securely 
knotted to the posts of the bed so as to 
binder the victim from using them for the 
purpose of raising ap alarm. 

Among the ashes on the hearth waa 
found a iong-biaded clasp knife, the tor- 
toiee shell handle of which had been al- 
most entirely consumed by fire. No 
traces of bicod were visible upon the blade 
of the knife, 

The key of the chamber was missing 
from the chair near the door, where the 
maids had placed it on the previous night 
No marks of violence were visibie either 
upon the door of the chamber itself or upon 
that of the ante chamber. The door of the 
siwnall cloret, which Opened upon the back 
steir, was found lo be bolted upon the in 
side. 

In Lady Mazel’s wardrobe was found « 
amal! locked receptacle, che key of which 
was found hanging at the head of the de 
ceased’a bed. This recaptacie, upon being 
opened, was found to contain a purse, in 
which were 275 livres in goid, and alsothe 
key of the lady’s strong box. 

No use could be made of this key, asthe 


secret of the lock of the «strong-box was 


KI wnonly to the deceased lady herself 
A = were ¢ fore # f wi ” 
ke : 
o i “ 

A x «a aA » 8 . 
sides several olhber parcei* and bags 
taining emailer sums ‘one f the atter 
also contained a piece of card-board, on 


which appeared in the deceased's band- 
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- 


riting. the words “Monsieur L'Abbe 
Poulard’s” 

There was aiso found a large purse of 
gold and green needie work, bat this was 
empty; aieoa writing. box of red teather, 
upon the top of which lay a half louis-d’or. 

In this box were found all Lady Masel's 
jewels, supposed to be worth about 15,000 
livres. Im the pocket of the deceased's 
dressing- gown were also found fifteen 
pistoles in goid. 

From ali these circumstances there ap- 
peared to have been nosystematic robbery 
com mitted. 

W hen the Lieutenant Crim inai had com- 
pleted bis examination of the premises, 
and interrogated the chambermaiia upon 
the spot, he proceeded to examine La 
Brun. 

This man, in giving an account of all he 
hed done during the previous evening, 
said that after conversing fora littie with 
the maids on the staircese, he went down 
into the kitchen, while the female servants 
went upstairs 

Then in the kitchen he took the key of 
the other door in his band, intending to 
lock if, but that, before doing #0, he nat 
down before the fir: to warm himself pre 
vious to going to bed, and fell fast asleep, 
weakening aboutan bour afterwards. That 
he then went downstaira and locked the 
outer door, which he found open, and car- 
ried the key with him to bis own room. 

La Brun’s person was searched by order 
of the Lieutenant Criminal, aud the only 
things found upon him were the key of the 
office houses, and a pass key which fitted 
the lock upon the door of Lady Mazel's 
sieeping apartinen’. 

Upon this the Lieutenant Criminal or- 
deret Le Brun to be taken into custody, 
and the bloody nightcap was tried upon 
the prisoner s bead, which it was found to 
fitexzectly. Thereupon he was committed 
to prieon, and his wife wan also appre 
hended. 

lady Mazci’s sleeping apartment was 
sealed up, and officers of the law were left 
in charge of the whole premises. 

On the following day the Lieutenant 
Criminal examined the two footmen, and 
also precogoized the coachman and cook 
at witnesses. He would seem, however, 
not to have questioned the old woman who 
alept in the kitchen. 

On this same day there was also found 
atthe foot of the back stair, along, new 
cord, knotted at equal distances ro an to 
form a ladder, and to one end of which 
was fastened a three-branched hook or 
hotld-fast 

UU pon the following day the Lieutenant 
Criminal examined Le Brun io prison, but 
although the «trictest search was made, 
no trace of biood was tound upon any of 
the prisoner's garinents, nor was there 
any wound nor 60 much as a scratch upon 


| his person. 


There was, however, found in one of the 
empty rooms or lofts at the top ef Lady 
Mazei'’s bourse, avd concealed under some 
trusses of straw, a shirt, the breast and 
sieeves of which were stained with blood, 
and which also bore the marks of bloody 
fingers, Along with the shirt was found 
the collar of «a cravat, also stained with 
bio. 

In another lott was found a quantity of 
cebarc «i. 

Upon la Braun's own apartment being 
searched there were found # basket filled 
with pieces of old iron, among which were 
an iron hook and atfiie, a napkin belong- 
ing to the deceased, and warked with the 
letter *"S,"’ an old nightcap and some 
corde 

Hin wife's lodgings were also searched, 
but pothing of « suspicious nature was 
found there. Some of the prisoner's linen 
was, bowever, taken possession of to be 
used for comparison with (be shirt and 
eravet coliar found ip the loft 

The master key found upon L4 Brun was 
examined by asimith; the knife found in 
the ashes of the grate in Lady Mazel's 
room, by a cutier; the hair found in her 
hand, vy « barber; the prisoner’s linen, by 
s linen weaver: and the knotted rope, by a 
rope maker. 

The emith reported that the key was dif- 
ferent from a.i the other keys in the house, 
that one «smal: piece bad recently veen 
soidered on, and that the whole key 
aseernei to have been recentiy filed, or, at 
least, robbed with some rough substance 


wae farther found that the key ir 


reeetr 
bliance between the knife found in the 


bearth and another found upoa La Brun, 
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expect that they both bore the same This person was known to have escaped the fire and warmed himself until it be- 
maker's name. | from the convent in question, and to bave came dark, when, bearing « carriage drive 
The barber said thet the hair found in been for some time living in concealment | into the court-yard, he again conceaied 
the dead woman's band was so small in in the city of Paria | bimeelf under the bed, where he remained 
quantity that he couid form no judgment It is also very surprising that no en- | until midnight. 
upon it. quiry should bave been made regarding Lady Mazel having then been in bed for 
The linen-weaver, however, reported the whereabouts of the man Berry, who | about an hour, he came out of bis hiding 
thet there was not the slightest resem. wight weil have been the principal, even | place and found that she wasawake. He, 
blance either in texture or quality be- if Le Brun were an accessory to the crime, | at once, demanded her money, when she 
tween the shirt and collar found inthe Berry, as before mentioned, bad been in began to scream, until be threatened her 
loft and Le Brun’s linen—that the shirt Lady Mazel’s service for about = year, | with death if she made any further noise. 
was much shorter, and the collar smaiier | bat bad, im the month of March prior to Notwithstanding this threat, Lady Mazel 
in size. | the murder, been dismissed for robbing attempted to ring one of the bells, but 


The maids deciared that they bad never | 


known [a Brun wear s craevat like the 
one found, but that they bad often washed 
one like it fora man samed Kerry, who 
had been in Lady Mazel's service, but 
who had been dismissed about four 
montha before the murder for stealing 
from hia miatresa. 


bis mistress of about fifieen bundred 
livres, He bad been 
| the time the murder was dove, and M. 
| de Navoniere was informed of the fact, 


but had taken no proceedings upon the 


information. 


seen in Paris about 





failed to reach it, es the rope bad been 
tied up; whereupon he drew bis knile and 
stabbed her repeatedly. 

The unfortunate lady attempted to de- 
fend herself until ber strength failed, 
when she fell face downwards upon the 


On Jird February, 1600, Le Brop was bed. 


put to the torture in terms of the sentence 


He then repeatedly stabbed ber until 


Lastly, the ropemaker reported that | passed upon bim, but still persisted, in | life appeared to be quite extinct. 


there was no resemblance whatever be- 
tween the rope found at the foot of the | 
back atair and one found in se basket in | 
L4 Krun's room. 

An it appeared probabie that the mur- 
der bad been committed by one or other | 
of the domestics, so it appeared likely | 
that Le Brun rather than any of the others 
was the murderer. | 

It did not indeed appear certain that the 
man bad himeelf committed the murder. 
It rather seemed likely that be bad made | 


himeelf “art and part’ in the crime by | 
admitting the guilly person into the 
house. 


On La Krun's hands being examined 
very shortly after his spprehension not 
the slightest trace of biood, and no ecratch 
or wound of any kind, wes found upon 
them, although it was piain tuat they had 
not been recently washed. 

Farther, the prisoner was not known to 
have possessed such a knife as that found 
among the ashes in the grate in the de 
ceased woman's room, although at that 
time it was the almost universal custom 
anwong men of La Brun's class to carry 
about the person the knife used at meals. 

The cravat also, of which a piece was 
found in toe murdered woman'« bed, was 
inade of coarse lace, while all Le Brun's 
cravats were made of musiin. 

The bloody shirt was found to be much 
too small for the prisoner, and two of the 
maide stated positively that it was not his, 
but added that the articles shown to them 
were very like ashirt and cravat which 
they had often washed for the man that 
had been turned away. 

Notwithstanding ail this, Le Brun was 
found guilty, and on the Isth of January. 
1690, the following sentence was pro- 
nounced upon him :— 


denial of all knowledge of the crime. 
On the Z7th, the judges again met, and 


death sentence passed upon Lea Krun, un- 
til more ample evidence of his guilt 
should be obtained. 
The unfortunate victim 
decision but a short time. 
He gradually sank, and died 


survived this 


in prison 
most pathetically, witb bis last breath, Lis 
com piee innocence, and his resignation to 
his bard fate. 

The public generally believed him to 
have been an innocent sufferer, sod his 


and kindness ip their distress. 

On the 27th of March, after Le Brun's 
death, information reached the Provost of 
Sens, that a person had lately settisd in 
bis district as a dealer in cattice and borses, 
who appeared to be possessed of a great 


name of John Gerlat, 

It was farther reported that this man’s 
known to bave been # valet inp Paris. 

The ma.’s being 
much money being in itself a suspicious 
circumstance, he was apprehended —at 
first merely that he might give aun account 
of bimeelf, 

When taken into custody he attempted 
to bribe the officers to allow him to 
escape, but this attempt failed, and 
merely tendered to confirm the suspicions 
that bed been aroused regarding bim. 


prisoner, and found upon his person a 
very vaiuabie gold watch, which subse- 


| quently turned out to have belonged to 


Lady Mazel, and to bave been in her pos. 





“That having been sttainted and con- 


session on the night of the murder. 
The bioody shirt and cravat found in 


| apite of bis cruel sufferings, in bis firm | 


| resolved in the meantime to revoke the | 


The murderer tben lighted a candle, 
and found the key of the strong box in 
Lady Mazel’s wardrobe. 

The strong box was then witbout dif- 
ficulty opened, and Berry took out of it 
6,000 livres in gold. 

This money he placed in a linen bag, 
and closing the box, be placed the key in 
the wardrobe. 


He then threw into the fire the knife 


| on tbe firstof March foliowing, declaring | with which be bad committed the murder, 


and in the fireplace it was subsequently 
found. 

Kerry also stated that his cravat was 
torn from his neck in the death struggle, 
and tbat be bad ieft upon the bed the nap- 


family received mauy warks of symspethy kin he bad used as a head covering. 


Then, taking bis bat from under the bed, 


where he had left it, be went out of the 


in possession of #0 | 


! 


i 


chamber, and, as he did so, noticed upon 
a cbair near the door what he supposed to 
be the key of the room. 

As be knew the secret of the spring lock 


dea! of ready money, and who went by the he had no aiflicuity in opening the door 


of the ante-cbamber; and so after resum 
ing bis coat and waistcoat, he stole softly 


real name was Kerry, and tbat be was downstairs and left the house, about one 


o’ciock in the morning. 

He then hurried as quickly as possibie 
to his quarters at “The Golden Chariot,’’ 
and went to bed. 

Kerry solemply swore to the truth of 
this statement upon a crucifix which he 
heid in his band, and immediately after- 
ward be was broken on ihe wheei. 

The criminal endured this dreadful 
punishment with the greatest fortitude, 


| and died prayi. g that his sufferings might 


The oflicers immediately searched the | 


i 
| 
j 
i 
| 


be accepted as s0me atonement for the 
death of the innocent Le Brun. 

lady Mazei's heirs paid to the widow 
and family of that unfortunate man a 
legacy, which was found to have been left 
to him by his murdered mistress, and re- 
paid the whole cost of the innocent suf- 


victed of the murder of Lady Mazel, he | 
should make the ‘amende bonorable,’ and 
that after being broken alive, be should 
be left to expire upon the wheel, but that 
be should firet be put to the torture, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, in order to 
make bim re veal bis accom plices.”’ 

Against thie horrible doom the unfortu 
nate Le Brun appealed 

There appeared to be, indeed, good 
grounds for an appeal, for the only fact 
really proved against the condemned man 
wasthat he certainly bad the means of 


Lady Mazels house were found to be ferer’s defence—a tardy and poo~ recom- 
| Berry's, and other circumstances concur- pense, truly, for the loss, by an unde- 
ring to show his guilt, be was, on Jist | served and cruel death, of an affectionate 
July 16), condemned to be tortured and = § and beloved husband and father. 
afterwards broken on the wheel. . 

On the following day the sentence was ray > ‘ 
executed, Under torture Kerry confessed I he I ark Gate. 
| to a share in the murder, and made « a 
| # atement implicating certain other per- BY F. 8S 

eons. When, however, he arrived at the 

piace of execution, he withdrew his pre 
vious statement and inade @ final confes- 











BOUT forty years since, Monsieur de 
LAutral was the owner of a fine wapn- 


admitting anyone he pieased into the sion to the following eflect : sion near Auteuil. The fame of bis 
house, and even into the lady's chamber. Hie stated that he bad come to Parir on hospitality and good dinners, and the bril- 

On the other hand, the dece.sed had Wednesday, the sird November, Ire, iiancy of bis fetes and entertainments, 
habitually kept a very open and not very with the intention of robbing Lady were proverbis!l, aud drew together, in 


Mazel's bouse, and took up bis quarters at 
an inn called ‘The Goiden Chariot.”’ 

That on the Friday following he went, 
in the dusk of the evening, to Lady Ma- 
zel'’s house, and, finding the street door 
open, went in. 

Meeting no one in the court-yard or ball, 


one common tocus, the elite of the fash- 
ionabie world. Monsieur de Leutral was 
a bachelor, and lived with his niece, who 
did the honors of his house, 

Sbe was about eighteen. There was in 
ber menner a kindness and cordiality, 
united with perfect good breeding, en- 
Le went softly upstaire toa sort of gran- hancing the effects of the latter, like a 
Dary where a supply of oats was kept. waru background throws out and gives a 

There he remained until the following tone to the most finished pic.ure. Few 

Again, it was not necessary to go far in Sunday forenodn, about eleven o'clock, faces could better bear minute investiga- 
search of persons other than Ie Brun, by having meantime subsisted upon some tion. 
whom the murder migot bave been com- apples and bread with which be bad pro- Above the middie size, she had ali the 
mitted. | vided bimeeif. dignity of height, without its awk ward- 

The Abbe Poulard, a man of abandoned | Knowing that Lady Mazel was in the ness Her features were small, and beau- 
principles and scandalous life, lived in the babit of attending mass at that hour, be tifuliy chiselled; ber eyes were darkly 
house, and upon the most fomiliar terms | stole softly downstairs to her chamber, tbe and beautifully biue, and the long, dark 
with the murdered lady; and be had a door of which he found open. fringes that shadowed them gave a 
sister whom Lady Mazei's second son bad He thereupon entered the reom snd Murillo softness to ber cheek when sbe 
proposed to marry, oat to which marriage conceaied himself under the bed. looked down. 

Lady Mazel bad such « repugnance, that There he lay until the afternoon, when Suct, reader, was Emilie, the ward of 
she would not suffer the subject to be Lady Mazel, after being in and out of the Monsieur de Leutral. It was his intention 
named in ber presence. rocu several times, left the house to at to bestow upon her a rich dower—esuch as 

Toe Abbe was further known to be in tend vespers, locking the door of the room s# princess might en Vy; and at his death 
master key capabie of behind her. she was to become beir to his immense 


well conducted house, where bigh play 
was constantly going on; and many per- 
sone Visited the howse of whom the ser- | 
vants saw or knew iittie or nothing at all. | 

Farther, the loft in which the bloody 
clothes were found, siways stood open, 
and had in its ceiling « trap door leading 
toa run or gutter, which passed between 
the ridges from one house to another for 
half the length of the «treet. 


possession of a 


opening every door in the bouse. K nowing that the lady would not return ww #alth But to this he had attached one 
Lady Mazel was also known to have a for some time, he came out from under condition never to encourage ad 
mortal enemy mn the persc: f her | the bed, and having found bis bat troubie Ly eammsedaty any suitor unknown her 
daughter-in-law Lady le Nav ere some, he took it off and made « softer cov incle—and especially those of a uo ary 
whom she had caused be shut up in a ering for his head out of a napkin which man 
convent thirteen years prev amily ne he found in the room. it was not that he entertained any 
count of the scandalous reguiatity of He then tied the bell ropes to the frame prejudice against the profession, but he 
her life. of the bed, and afterwards sat down by | objected to wilitary men as busbanus: and 

















especially in time of war. His late sister, 
the mother of Emilie, had bestowed her 
hand upon a colonel of the Imperial 
Guard, who, tbree months after his mar. 
riage bad fallen on the field of honor, 
while leading on his division to the charge 
at the memorable battle of Aspern. 

His widow, some months after, died of 
a broken heart, while giving birth to 
Emilie, leaving the orphan to the guard. 
lansbip of Monsieur de Leutral. And 
well did be perform his task. He doted 
upon his ward as if she had been his own 
child, and determined that her future 
happiness should not be endangered or 
disturbed by the casualties of war. 

Among the crowd of persons who as. 
siduously frequented the chateau, and 
courted the society of Mdlle Emilie, was 
the Connt de St. Clair, a gentleman of 
high lineage, of great intellect and in- 
formation, who bad already acquired a 
great degree of military reputation, and 
stood higb in the estimation of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. 

It is not our purpose to give a minute 
description cf the nature of the passion 
whicb the count entertained for this beau- 
tiful giri, por the particulars of the early 
stage of their reciprocal affections, Let 
us proceed to relate the occurrence which 
is sO iniimately connected with the title 
of this tale. 

One lovely morning, just before the 
break of day, in the sweet maiden time 
of the year—tbe gentie monto of May. 
It was atiilidark. Atoneof tie angies of 
the chateau a casement was open—a fe 
male stood before it; opposite that win- 
dow, a few paces distant, was a chestnut- 
tree, frous tbe midst of whose wide- 
spreading follage a gentieman was noise- 
lessely descending, who had been convers- 
ing with the lady at the open casement, 
whose anxious giances followed bim to 
the ground. 

On beboiding him reach it in safety, she 
made hima tender sign of satisfaction. 
The count- for it was he—acknowledged 
the sweet token of adieu, and hastily re- 
tired amongst the labyrinth of shrubs and 
trees that surrounded the chateau. 

Emilie did not leave the window until 
she had suffered the necessary time to 
elapse to enable the count to reach the 
park gate—she then retired; but whether 
the hinges of the wicket had creaked on 
their pivotsa—whether the gate itself bad 
been closed with less care than usual—or 
whetber it was the cry ofa human being, 
Emilie know not; it was bowever, certain 
that an unusual noise fell upon her éar; 
she pastily re-opened her casement, and 
listened once more; but she heard nothing 
to eacite ber alarm; and the deep silence 
that ensued calmed her apprehension. 

The daylight dawned, and at length the 
bour of breakfast arrived. 

Emilie descended to the breakfast par- 
lor, to perform the honors of the table to 
ber guardian and his numerous guesis 
that were sojourning at the chateau; and, 
as usual, the conversetion was gay and 
lively, tbe chief topic of discourse being 
the ball which was to take place that even- 
ing, to celebrate the birthday of Emilie. 

Everyone was prepared to be amiable 
and agreeable upon so interesting an 0c- 
casion; when suddenly the gamekeeper, 
whose name was Raoul, without giving 
any notice, abruptly rushed into the room 
giving vent to the violence of his feelings 
in loud and hasty exciamations: 

“Ob, dear !—oh dear!” cried he; ‘‘what 
bave | found? Weareaii done for! the 
country right and lett will be laid waste! 
Ob, sir! the robbers have entered the park; 
waoether they be Jacovins, Red Kepubli- 
cans, or Socialists, I know not.”’ 

“Who bas dared to trespass on my iD- 
closures 7?’ demanded M. de Leutral, in- 
terrupting the ejaculations of Raoul. 

“Who has dared to enter your domains, 
sir ?’’ repeated the gamekeeper. 

“Yous! Who has dared?’ 

“Why, assassins—sir—villians! republi- 
cans with false keys, that open the sally- 
port that leads into the forest.,’’ 

Emilie now perceived that her cheeks 
bad Jost all their bioom at this moment. 
Bat Raoul vociferated so lustily, that the 
attention cf every one was directed toward 
bim. 

Monsieur de Leutral again silenced bim 
in the midst of his lamentations, and dé- 
manded what had taken place to causé *° 


extraordinary an ebuilition of woe? 
led the terror 





‘*Behoid, sir!’ ejaculated 
stricken gamekeeper, now almost driven 
t madness ‘Behold what I have 
And with these words, he drew froa . 


he 


pockét a bandkerchief, and cast upon 
tabie before bis master two fingers bor? 
bly mutilated. 

Every person present drew back in Un- 
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piercing shriek. 

But in a momentshe recollected that her 
happiness and that of her lover depended 
upon her prudence and self-possession. 
she accordingly succeeded in mastering 
ner feelings. 

Daring the silence that took place, after 
the cry of horror that bad escaped the lips 
of Emilie, at the sight of the mutilated fin- 
gers lying on the table, the gamekeeper 
had time to continue his clamorous nar- 
rative. 

“Yea, sir,’’ said Raoul, in a loud voice; 
“they were caught in the park gate, aud 
what proves the thing was done by rob 
pers, and that the rogues were numerous, 
is the fact, that the spring wicket had only 
smashed the fingers, for they were after- 
wards taken off. It is not possible that 
one man could have courage enough to 
operate in so horrible a manner upon 
himself.’”’ 

Monsieur de Leutral examined the 
fingers with gloomy looks and deep at- 
tention; and then suddenly glancing 
round the room, without fixing his eyes 
upon any person in particular, he said, 
with a bitter smile: 

“The skin of these mangled fingers is 
very white, and those nails are kept in too 
good order to be those of a robber.’’ 

Every one of those words fell like 
scorching drops of boiling lead upon the 
heart of Emilie. Her teeth chattered; she 
felt that her brain whirled, and that her 
eyes became dim. But the various opin- 
ions which M. de Leutral called forth 
from the guests too much confusion to 
allow her emotion to be perceived. The 
indignation of his friends concealed the 
confusion of Emilie. 

Presentiy M. de Leutral having made a 
sort of half apology te his guests, de- 
manded of Raoul if the traces of plood that 
were left afforded any particular ground 
of suspicion. 

‘Impossible!’ replied the gardener; 
“they stop at the foot of the wicket.’’ 

“And you have discovered nothing 
more?’ inquired Monsieur de Leutral. 
“Nothing thatcan put as upon a right 
acent—no fragment of a garment, no 
riding whip, no key, or anything, in fine, 
which the wounded may bave let fali ?’”’ 

“No, sir,—no! Ihave fonnd nothing,” 
replied the gamekeeper; but another fact, 
which proves that the villians were nu- 
merous, Or, rather, that there were more 
than one, is that the knife was wiped upon 
a piece of paper—a thing that no wounded 
man could think of doing. This is the 
paper I allude to.”’ 

“Give it to me!” cried his master, eager 
ly; and he anxiously seized upon the 
blood-stained paper which Raoul handed 
to him, 

He examined it long and attentively; 
and during his investigation, while every 
one was gazing silently upon the host, 
Emilie could bear her heart beating in ber. 
breast, 

Suddenly her guardian raised his eyes 
towards her, and said, without exhibiting 
the most remote suspicion: 

“If you examine this, you will think as 
Ido. Here isthe mark where the biade 
wax wiped;and the trace clearly proves 
that the amputation was performed with a 
flat poignard, and not with a knife.” 

“Exactly what it is 1!’ #: outed Raoul. 
“Those brigands always carry poignards ! 
rhe villiisns—the ruffians—the murder- 
6rs !’’ 

M. de Leutral ordered the gamekeeper 
lo leave the room, while Emilie took the 
paper and mechanically passed it to her 
right-hand neighbor, so soon as she had 
Kianuced curiously over it. 

That person ecrutinized it with the ut- 
‘nost curiosity, and again awoke the 
s\urmbering terrors of the wretched Emi- 
lie, by saying: 

“Yes, there is sumething written 
neath the blood,”’ 

“Let us see it!’ exclaimed Monsieur de 
Leutral, his eyes flashing fire, and his 
voice alinost choked with emotion. 

The paper was passed to him once more, 
and, after a great deal of difficulty, he 
Kradually deciphered these words: ‘“M de 
Leutral and Mdlle Emilie have the honor 
to invite——” 

He stopped—the paper was torn just 
there. The syllables of this phrase, thus 
se6én, sounded like the cali of death in 
thé ears of Emilie. 


be- 


h6é paper in his bands witb terrible vio- 
6, aud now, for the first time giving 
the tempest that raged witi 
© addressed his ward an angry 
and said 
lis well—this evening we shall see 


which of our guests will be missing.’ 
He bamily left the room, followed by 
Lis friends, in a state of moody and sus- 





M. de Leutral crushed | 





feigned horror, while Emilie uttered a picious silence. Emilie remained alone, 


and was now, for the first time, enabled 
to examine the terrible object of accusa- 
tion, 

She gezed upon it—and so well is each 
beautiful feature of a lover registered in 
the tablet of his mistress’ memory, that 
she recognized and secured the sad relic 

The devotion of the noble count to the 
welfare and bonor of his mistress—to 
mutilate bimseif—was terrible? But that 
which he subsequently did was far more 
chivalrous still. 

It were impossible to depict the misery 
—tbe agony—the despair that rent the 
bosom of Emilie throughout that un- 
happy day! Years—long years of woe, 
were outdone by that single day of bit- 
terness—of reckless prospect, and of un- 
utterable distress! 

A vain hope—ever attendant upon those 
cases where the result of misfortune is 
not yet known—occasionally penetrated 
to her wounded soul. The sense of her 
duties,and the necessity of attending to her 
domestic avocations, also came to ber as- 
sistance; and she thus partially soothed 
her agitated mind. 

In the evening she appeared in the ball- 
room, resplendent and calm! In propor- 
tion asthe hour of danger advanced, she 
felt that she gradually became more 
tranquil. Instead of suffering her mis 
fortune to gain upon her step by step, she 
calculated its full extent in ber imagina- 
tion. 

She knew the lapse of a few minutes 
would decide her fate; for she was thor- 
ougbly convinced that her guardian 
would never be induced to forgive her 
disobedience; she must give up all hopes 
ofa dowry—and she was prepared for #0 
great a sacrifice. 

The entertainment commenced, and 
the guests arrived in crowds. M. de Leu 
tral—stationed at a little distance from the 
door—affected to receive them with a do- 
gree of politeness which permitted bim to 
count and examine ali who passed him. 

The bour advanced andthe count did 
not make his appearance, a tew other fash- 
jonables of the day were also late. 

The festival continued, and some of the 
expected guests were still wanting, but 
they were only ladies and old men—not 
oveon whom suspicion could fall, save 
the Count de St. Clair. 

Emilie was aware of this, and her uncle 
whispered in her ear, as she passed by the 
place where he was posted: 

“The circle of my suspicions gradually 
beconies smaller; it now includes but 
three names, and already might I select 
one, and announce myself that the 
Count—” 

At the moment when M. de Leutral was 
about to pronounce the fatal 
ball-room door was thrown open, 
lacquey announced the Count 
Clair. 

M. de Leutral and his niece were each #o 
anxious to devour bim with «# Jook, that 
neither perceived the disorder that was 
pictured upon each other's countenance, 

But the appearance of the count excited 
far different sentiments in thé breast of 
his entertainer; he came carélessly with 
his opera bat under his arm, playing with 
bis shirt frill with one hand, and dangling 
his watch charm with the other—both be 
ing covered with irreproacbable white kid 


and a 
de St. 


gioves. 

“Ab! itis not he, then!’ thought 
uncle and ward at the same moment, 

“Jt is not he, then,” said the uncle 
himself. 

“it is not he who 
Emilie to herself. 

Ob! from that moment how everything 
was changed in her eyes! The magni 
tude of the danger that menaced her was 
diminished—ber lover was safe—and her 
agonies of soul were abrogated. 

These iageas raised ber spirits to such # 
height, that had not her guardian been 
occupied in wailing for other guesta who 
did not come, be would bave read the 
truth in the joyous glances of his ward. 

Several times when the count passed 
near her, be spoke with that ease and 
elegance of which be was the model. The 
ball progressed, and our heroine was reé 
lieved from all ber fears. 

In the course of the evening, according 
the company 


the 
te 


was wounded,’ said 


to the custom of the times, 
proposed to dance a (vavot. 


The most distingu shed persone in the 
room were ca led upou to fgure} t “ 
jan - hat the Count 6 St (ialr 

o “ a 8 " 
= was “A Sa 

‘ ‘ if + ‘ 6 a 

rt ‘ ‘ ba niles er 
and t j reas the hand #0 freely o! 


i in the prescribed mazes of the dance 


Her beart felt lighter than it ever before 





| 
naine, the 


| @arlier stages, 


| 


had seemed; and even if « remnant of 
dread bad linked in her mind, it would 
have vanished at the sight of the ease and 
grace with which he acquitted himeelf in 
the Gavot, and by which he attracted the 
attention of all the spectators present. 

In one of the figures, when the rapidity 
of the terpsichorean movements concesied 
every expression of any passion or par 
ticular feeling, Emilie suffered herself to 
#queeze her lover's hand, as if to felicitate 
him upon a joy which she supposed he 
conld not comprehend, At that moment 


a fearful shriek reechoed through the 
room. 
Reader, it did not emanate from the 


count—it escaped from the lips of the 
wretched Emilie; for she bad felt, as she 
pressed her lover's hand, the fingers of 
cotton, so skilfully prepared, yield to her 
touch, while he was unaware that ashe had 
thus intended to convey # token of ber 
esteem. 

From that moment @ raging fever took 
possession of Emilie, and every worning 
did the count eall to inquire after her 
health—thus evincing bis tenderness to 
the last. At the expiration of a week, he 
departed to join the army, carrying bis 
secret with hin. 

Kmilie and her guardian were informed 
FOIne® Lime after, that, baving been wound. 
ed in an engagement, where he exposed 
himself with unesiled-for rashness, 
was obliged to undergo # shocking opera. 
tion, On bis retarn he had lost his asword- 
arin. 

“Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed Emilie, 
as 800N as #he saw him alone, and for the 
first time, ‘what have you done?” 

“The most prudent thing I could do,” 
was the calm reply, ‘in order to overcome 
the scruples of your uncle respecting mili- 
tary men. | am now incapacitated for, 
and have retired from, the service, and am 
once more a civilian —and I trust as such 
he will waive his objections.” 

M. de Leutral having learned the noble 
devotedness of the count on behalf ot his 
niece, no longer withheld his consent to 
their union; and giving Emilie a dower of 
one million of frances; he appointed her 
heiress to the remainder of his immense 
wealth. 


he 


me 

FIGHTING AGAINST HuNnakk —For the 
first two days through which « strong and 
healthy man is doomed to @xiest upon 
nothing his sufferings a16 perhaps more 
acute than in the remaining stagen, says a 
nan who bas been through this bitter ex- 
perience. He feels an inordinate unapeak- 
able craving at the stomach night and 
day. The mind runs upon beel, bread 
and other substances, but «till, in «a great 
measure, the body retains its strength, 

On the third and fourth days, but 
expecially on the fourth, this incessant 
craving gives place to # sinking and a 
weakness Of the stomach, accompanied by 
nausea. 

The unfortunate 
food, but with « lowes of strength he loses 
that eager craving which felt in the 
Should he chance to get a 
morsel or two of food, within five min- 
utes his sullerings are more intense than 


sufferer mtili desires 


he 


ever. 

On the fifth day his cheeks nucdenls 
appear hollow and sunken, his body at 
tenuated, bis color is ashy pale, and bi 


ayes wild and plaesy 


The diflerent parts of the stomach now 


war with each other ‘The stomach call 
upon the legs to wo with it In questo 
food; the legs, from: weakness, refuse, 


The sixth day brings with it increased 
aitbough the pangs of hunger 
overpowering Janguor and 
sickness, The head beeomesn dizzy; the 
ghosts of well remembered dinners pass 
in bideous procession through bia mind, 

The seventh day comes, bringing in- 
creased lassitude and further prostration 
of strength. The arto bang listionsly, 
the logs drag heavily. ‘The desire for food 
is feltto a degree, Dutitmust be brought, 
not sougiit. 

The mis¢rable remnant of @ life that still 
hbauvugs (othe sufferer is a burden w#imost 
too grievous lo be borne, yet his inherent 
love of existence induce @ desire still to 


suflering, 


are lostin an 


preserve ifitean be saved without # ‘tax 
on bodi.y exertion 

The mind wanders, 

Atonée tine be thinks "is weary lit'ts 
cannol sustain hitn @ willie; the next he is 
endowed with unnatural strength, aod 
there bea értainty of reiiel before bir 
dashes braveis anf mtr wily forward 
wondering whence proceeds his new ‘ { 
sudae ifigeuime 

— - at eee 
4 
“ * 
ence ‘ ‘ 7 
conquer al ‘ ‘ enone " 
pripncip.6@s at lagtinio Wilhout ments 
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At Home and Abroad. 


The remarkable thing about most of the 
accidents that happen to bicyclists ia that 
the Injured is nota novice on the wheel, 
but generally an inexperienced, if not an 
expert rider, The novices seem to have 
sense enough to keep out of danger’s way. 
But a8 s00n as one becomes socustomed to 
the wheel he begins to overestimate his 
ability to dodge danger when be getea into 
ite path. Witness the foolhardiness of the 
Obicago youths who make « practice of 
riding through the tunnels between the 
cable cars, 


An extraordinary story is current in the 
Kuropean press to the effect that the Arc 
tic explorer, Dr. Nansen, ts about to be re. 
married to hia wite, in consequence of the 
fact that prior to bis departure on his iset 
voyage in search of the North Pole he di- 
vorced her in order to permit ber to marry 
again in case of hia disappearance or death, 
without going to the trouble of proving 
his decease, In order to understand this 
it:nust be explained that ln many ecoun- 
tries in Kurope great strictness prevails 
with regard to the remarriage of women 
whose huspands’ deaths cannot be legally 
proved, absences of seven, ten sod even 
fifteen years being required by law to 
furnish satisfactory evidence that « miss 
Ing spouse is no longerin theland of the 
living. 


up Broadway the other day,” 
raid an meta young father 
and mother; the mother was carrying in 
herarmsaa littie child. Thechild looked 
up at its mother and «amiied, and the 
mother looked down and smiled back at 
the child, and then she bentover it and 
kissed it,and walked on astill smiling over 
it, quite unmindtoel of the tarmoil of 
Broadway and of all ita shops and people. 
Further up Broadway | saw a white hearse 
couing down, with a littie white casket 
within. Following wasasingle carriage, 
and in that «ala father and @ mother with 
bowed heads, with no eye and no thought 
for the great street's gayoty and wealtt, 
it all, their hearts in the 
little white casket "’ 


“Going 
observer, “1 


unconscious of 


A tloet of twelve giant freight steamers 
bas been built in lows than ten montha for 
the Bessemer Steamship Company on the 
(irest Lakes, controlled by Joun D. Koeke- 
The vessels have been appropri 
ately named for men famous for their cou 
nection with the mining, engineering and 
metallurgical world, The flagshipof the 
fleet isthe Sir Henry Kessemer, whiie 
among the others are such nemen an 
Nasmyth, from the inventor of the «tesa 
hammer; Ericsson, frou: the builder of the 
Monitor; Corliss, the taker of engine; 
Krupp, Fulton, Watts, Siemens, Kell, Fair 
balin and Holley, Arid all the deveiope- 
ment of the lake marine and steel interests 
in the inst few years it has strangely 
enough rewained for this new company 
honor the memories of the greatest men 
these industries have had by naming atigs 


feller. 


for (hem, 





The selection of a design for a Canadian 


flag is still an interesting loplie to eltizens 


of the new Dominion. A recent sug 
westion comes from a resident of Toronto 
who advocates the placing of a single 


large white fleur de lis upon the fly of the 


red or blue ensign of Britatn. He refers to 


the fleur de lit, says the New York Times, 


ag the “Sembien of old France— France an 
it wae in i/o4-brance when it possessed 
and governed Canada’ and bis ides ja to 
commemorate by this monarchical em 
Diem the French-Canadian part in the 
scheme ot confederation. “In the Union 


Jack,’’ 


bolas of 


hoe says, “are the combined syius- 
england, Seotland and Ireland: 
thelr sons want nothing more. Lat us now 
piace on our British ensign the insignia of 
the 6ighteenth century, outof 
Kratitude and respect for her 
their descendants, who did ao 
4#0O well for La Nouvelle France, and beve 


France of 
sone and 
much apd 
ao recently shown that 


they are ready lo 


doas much and as well for cur grand 
eommoon country 
a e -_ 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured 
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sHuE QUEEN OF THE KOSES. 





BY BF L 





| great excitement amongst the rose 
e trees, whose young buds were peep 
ing out from the bright green leaves. 

“Who would be Queen of the Howes this 
sommer?’ the trees whispered to each 
Aher, sil eager to claim the‘) 166n of the 
year 

The fairies were busy flitting 
flower flower, inspecting this, passing 
thet a» uoworthy of attention. 

There were tea roses, biush roses, moss 
romen, catbage roses—ronen of every color, 
from deepest red to palest pink and shin- 
ing white: all so lovely, the fairies were 
sorely puazied to choone. 

At last, on a tiny tree they espied an ex 
quistte rose dressed in the softest pink, 
every petaleo perfect, and yet so sweet 
and modest in its beauty, the fairies were 
enchanted. 

They had 
mer, the ‘,0e08n 
lowely roses, baughty 
teauty: but never before bad « flower coum 
bined eo much beauty and grace with such 
= sweet and gentie nature 

Ah, indeed! the coronation would bea 


chosen, summer after sum 
of the garden—proud, 
in their pride of 


giorious one. There was joy and gladness With ail bis stremgtn plunged his sword 


in the garden when the fairies’ decision | 


wae wade known. 

All the flowers were busy 
theirs jeaves, curling # petal bere, em oth 
ing owle crease there in the teautiful | 
frc cues nature hed given therm. | 

Bot there was one jealous exception to | 
alithie happiness, Passed overand neg 
jected ty tne fairies this year, there 
broxded an angry rose bush, which last 
year hadbhad the glory of providing the 
summer's (Queen; but the regal red flower 
had teen full of selfishness and pride, and 
cared nothing for the order aod happiness 
of the garden, and sought only that which 
get pleasure to herself. 

Tite proud and haughty tree had hoped 
te provide another royel Nower thie year 
aie and inite rage atthe neglect with 
which the fairies, who love goodness as 
moch a¢ beauty, bad treated it, deter- 
mined te try and bring sorrow and dis 
greceon the gentie little Queen they had 
choeen 

How wae thieto be done? All the long 
dewy pbight, while its companions were 
sieeping poecefully under the bright stars, 
it plotted in ite jealous mind how it could 
accomplish ita evil desire. 


unfolding 


from siong its stem. 


| the rome leaves, 





Naddeniy it feita sharp tug at one of its 
bright green leaves, and shuddered to ses 
sitting there « great black spider. 

“fio mot tbe afraid,” said the hideous 
creature, ‘for |, too, hate the fairies, and 
wili belp you destroy the rose they 
have chomen"’ 

Now, thie was no ordinary spider, but a 
wicked witch, who hated everything good 
and beeutiful. 

How can you belp me?” 
tonmiehed rose tree. 

“Listen,” replied the witeh; ‘1 will 
change myselfinto a caterpillar, and wil! 
eat inte the heart of the rose, #0 that when 
the corometion takes place, and the flower 
be found dis 


es) 


opens ber petais, she will 


eased ani eaten at the heart; a sight to re 


asked the as | 


pel all ber subjects, and disgrace the fairies | 


but 
must consent let 
among your leaves and make iny home 
in your Hower,” 

The tree, however, was so delighted at 
the crue! plot, that it willingly consented 
to the spider's conditions, although at any 
other Ume it would have feared the dread- 
creature: now it would be revengsad 


ns 
me spin 


whe chose ber; my reward, you 


wo my wete 


fat 
indes1. 


“1 must go at once,”’ said the witch, ‘for | 
itieonty inthe dark I can use my #pelis; | 


and wher the sunbeams come again the 
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sword, so thet be might fy at onceand try 
lo pro ect the rose. 

The good brier willingly gave him her 
longest and sharpest thorn, and thus 
armed, he flew off as fast as his gossamer 
wings would carry bim; bat fairies are 
delicate beings. and the damp, dewy night 


UNE had come again, and there was made him shiver and tremble so much he 


could scarcely Oy; neverthelees, the fairy 
bravely struggied on arriving weary and 


tired. but determined to do bis best to save > 


the (jueen. 

He was only jost im time, for as he 
slighted om the rose’s bLeautifal petais he 
espied a great green caterpillar crawling 
The poor rose was trem- 
biing im tts terror of the great monster 
come to destroy it. 

“Do not lowe courage. 
cried the valiant fairy. 

Oo bearing these words the infuriatec 
caterpillar rose on its long body, and 
rushed with all to strength on him. 

A terrible battle ensued, and both com- 
batants were burt and bruised in the fight. 
The fairy strack out bravely with his | 
sword, bat was nearly overpowered by | 
the greai creature, * bho tried to curl round 
and throw him: bis wings were crushed | 
and injured. end sometimes it seemed as 
if he must perish, and leave the poor rose 
t» 


I will save you,” 


ite fate. 

Al last, freeing bimeeif with a desperate 
éflort from the clutches of the caterpillar, | 
be drew beck and ruehed forward, and 


deep into the «ides of bie adversary. 

W itd « groan, the caterpillar rolied over 
and feil from the branch, and lay dead at | 
the foot of the tree. 

The brave fairy sank exbausted amongst 
who gently bathed bis | 
wounds with their dew, and the beautiful | 
rose revived him with her sweetest per- 
fumes 

Then the sunbeams came peeping across | 
the garden, waking the tairies, who all | 
came trooping to ses the beautiful Hower | 
they had chosen, and to arrange for the | 
coronation. 

(jreat wae (their consternation at the tale 
tney heard from the favored tree; but | 
when the fairies saw that their dear com- | 
panion had revived, and that the beauti- 
ful rome wae uninjured, they rejoiced to | 
find that the wieked witch who had so 
often caused them sorrow and trouble was 
dead. i 

Their indignation was great agains! the 
cruel rose tree, whom they all agreed was | 
unworthy to live inthe beautiful garden 
any longer. 

They, therefore, caused it to be covered 
with blight, so that when the gardener | 
saw it be said, ‘“Tnie rosetree must be de- | 
stroyed,” and it was then and there pulied 
up and burnt with the weeds near by. 

The (,ueen of the Fairies then bestowe:i 
her lovely daughter on the brave fairy 
who had defended the rose so nobly. 

At mid day, in tbe bright June sun 
shine, the coropation took place. 

Never was anything so beautiful seen a« 
the biusbing rose who bowed gracefully to 
receive the crown which was placed upon 
ber bead by the valiant fairy, formally de- 
claring ber, amidet the triumphant shouts 
the flowers,to te the Queen of the 


Kowes. 


ot 


Se 


MOLLY'S CLOCh. 


BY “™. Ir 





ITTLED Moliy wae only four yeara old. 

| Her father and mother were in India 

4 h along, long way from Molly; 

but she was liviog with kind Aunt Mary 

and two cousins unt!! father and mother 
could come back to England again. 

Molly itked ber cousins Jessie and Harry 
very much, butsebe liked Harry the bet 
ter Hie wasa very merry echo lboy, ten 

| years o'd. 

Molly used to wateh for him atthe gar 
den gate just before teatime, and he wouid 
| swing bis strap of books over his shoulder 


fairies will begin flitting »bout, making and take his ceusin’s banc, making ber 


preparations for the coronation. 

“On! go et once,” cried 
the epider burried off to do its cruel work. 

Meanwhile, one of the fairies, who had 
curled bimeeif upin a rose leaf on thé 
tree, had been disturbed by the 
lay trem 


wicked 
votees of the conspirators, and 
the crue 


ling in bie retreat, listening to 
pans. 

W bat coulc the poor little fairy do? he 
wondered, for all the fairies were ecatlered 
t eir homes nthe distant rose trees 
s ee never ave time we) « ex 

- - ie o orm fi mi 6 
W hat ot Ca T 

He eprang up, sod few “ riar rose 
x a g near ty, and begged ber (to spare 
bates ne of ber iong sharp thorns for a 


the tree; and | 


laugh all (he way to the house. 
Then she sat beeide bim at tea, and was 
‘notat all pleased when Jessie said she 
must go to bet and that Harry must iearn 
his lessons for next day. 
Jessie wee just s little bil sharp some 
times, and Molly was certainly justa littie 
bit ani so Aunt Mary had to come 


and make going to bed ail bright and 
piea-anl, as going to bed should be, 

Harry whispered in Molly's ear one 
morning 

take m@ altlernoor ss 

4 ay me at Meet 16 

Mi 7 

A fte ner Jessie we with Aunt 
Mary, end M« waited in the garden for 
liarry 


Sad to say, Harry forgot hie promise to 
littie Molly, and went fishing with a 
schoolfeliow. 

Jeasie picked a basket of flowers before 
she went out, and tied some into a wreath 
which she put on her little cousin’s bead. 

“Now, baveanice play with kitty till 
we come back,” said Jessie, popping the 
kitten with its bow of blue riobon into 
Moll y’s lap. 

If a kitten doesn’t bappen to be sleepy, 
you all know it never sits stili—it is very 
like most of the little boys and girls I 
know. In spite of Moily’s coaxing little 


| hands, Miss Kitty soon raced up s tree, 


where she sat washing her face, far out of 
reach. 
Molly went to the gate to watch for 


Harry, and then s chicken ran across to 


the common, and the little girl remem- 


_bered that Harry bad asked her to meet 


hina; so she toddied after the chicken, and 
in and out amongst furze bushes aod ferns, 
till she had really gone a long way. 

No one came by. 

Molly pulled s dandelion staik. and 
blew the soft down. 

“One, two, three, four!’ she counted be- 
tween the puffle. “Four o’clock!’ she 
said, and then she tistened to the bees 


| bumming and watched littice insects waik- 


ing about the plants, and then she went 
fast asleep. 

Harry did not get home till six o'clock, 
and there he found everyone hunting for 


| litthe Mollie. 


He threw down bis fiebing rod on the 
lawn, and ran away to the common witb- 
out a word, for he remembered that he 
had told Molly to come and mest him. 

As he went be saw a tall man carrying a 
little girl. Heran fast, for he was sure it 
was Molly, and he thought she must be 


' burt. His ftece was quite pale, and the 
/ man called out— 


‘Does this little girl belong to you ?”’ 
Moily woke up at this, and heid out her 


| arms to Harry. 


“(t's four o’clock,’’ she said, and she 
stili held the dandelion stalk in her band. 
‘Nay, it’s past six, missie,” said the man 
ashe put ber down. ‘You must not wan- 
der 80 far from home.’’ 

Harry thanked the man for carrying bis 
cousin, and as be took Molly s hand, sbe 
whispered — 

“My clock says it’s four.”’ 

LL 


THE BEES’ QUEST. 





Spring had come at last! The sun’s 
Warm rays had meited the snowon the 
mountsins, the green grass blades had 
pierced through their withered sheaths, 
and the buds began to burst on the trees 
and let the young leaves peep through. 

And nowa iitthe bee awoke from its 
long winter sleep. it rubbed its eyes, and 
then roused its fellow companions. To- 
gether they opened the door and peeped 
around to see If the ice and snow and cold 
north wind bad all disappeared. Yes, to 
their great joy, everything was bright and 
beauliful lo the warm sansbine, 

So they slipped out of the hive and 
dressed their wings, and tried to fly again. 
On! bow delightfui it was—but, dear me! 
how very hungry they found themselves! 
So off they Mew to a gnaried old apple tree, 
and piteousliy begged for something to 
eal 

“Ob,” said thé apple tree, “you have 
comeé too soon. My blossoms are all hid- 
den away in the buds still Bat go to the 
cherry tree; there you will very likely 
flud foou for hungry little bees.’”’ 

So off again they flew—only, however, 
lo be sgain ulsappointed, for the cherry- 
tree said: 

“Not to-day; my buds are all fast closed. 
Bat come again to morrow: only toogiadiy 
may you feast when my bicesoms are 
opened,.”’ 

W hat could the bees do further, for their 
appetite grew keener? Ah! see yonder, 
across tbe garden, is a beautifui and loveiy 
© olored flower, and so large, too! Flying 
to i, they sought diligentiy for honey in 
liscalyx. in vain! The tulip had none; 
Or Sweetess nor perfume either. Uh, 
poor little bees, and so hungry too! 

Saddened and tired out, they were just 
turning homewards, wnen they saw atiny 
biue floweret under the hedge. It was a 
Violet; and it welcomed them gladly to the 
répast it had in store, opening wide its 
fragrant calyx, and satisfying the hungry 
6 MoUutbS, and generousiy giving them 
honey beyond to carry t their home. 

i 


E\ ERT your talents, and distinguish 
yourseil, and don’t think of retiring from 
the woriad until the world will be sorry 
that you rere hale a feilow whom 
pride or cowardice or lez.ness drives into 


a corner, and who does Botbing while he 
is there but sitand growl. Let him come 
out as | do, and bark. 








—— 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





There are 300 species of turtles. 


The ancient Greeks and j 
wore tha simple sandal. Egyptians 


The Assyrians first introduced the 
heel for security and comfort in walking 


Some of the French railway com. 


panies employ women not only as 
in the signal box. ace 


The elephant is the chief beast of 
burden in Siam and Afghanistan. an “ele 
phant load” is estimated at two tons. 


A temale cod of fifteen pounds weight, 
recently examined by the British Fish War. 
den, was found to have & roe containing 472, 
Gow eggs. 


It is claimed that during the last 
twenty-five years but one person for every 
3,500,000 carried by the ratiroads of Denmark 
has been killed. 


In the celebrated case of Canvin at 
I.yons the supposed murderer was tried no 
less than three times—sentenced to death 
twice and acquitted the third time. 


In the jungles of Sumatra the largest 
spiders are found. Some of the larger spect- 
mens measure eight inches across the back 
and bave seventeen inches of leg spread. 


Since the beginning of this century 
the use of the Italian language has greatly in- 
creased. In 1801 it was spoken by 15,070.6~ 
people, and in 1890 it was used by 33,400,e00. 


Women prompters have been tried at 
Covent Garden Theatre with success, as it 
has been found that their voices carry better 
across the stage, and are less audible tn the 
auditorium. ’ 


The per capita cost of living in New 
South Wales is the highest in the world, being 
nearly $200 per head per annum. In the 
United Kingdom it 1s about $160, Inthe U nited 
States $170 and in Canada $120. 


There is a white-bearded race of sav- 
ages among the forests of the Maranon in 
South America, supposed to be descended 
froin deserters and stragglers from the Span- 
ish Conquerors, who are believed to be cannt- 
bals. 


All animals when taken for a sea 
voyage become tamer. Monkeys suffer greatly 
from mal de mer. Fowls and geese soon be 
come thin, and cocks generally cease to crow. 
Birds, too, are affected by the sea, and never 
sing during a voyage. 


In one consignment recently a feather 
dealer in London received 600v birds of Pars- 
dise, 360,000 birds of various kinds from the 
East Indies and 400,000 humming birds. In 
three months another dealer imported 3% 3 
birds from the East Indies. 


It would seem that the influence of 
climate upon national charscter has been 
vreatly exaggerated, says a recent writer. 
Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt and Carthage, 
situated in hot latitudes, were among tbe 
most masterful nations of antiquity. 


A jewelry store at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
has a queer bimetallic display. There are two 
fish gloves, one contatning a solitary goldfish, 
the other sixteen shiner minnows, sixteen 
silver-trimmed spectacles to one gold rim- 
med; sixteen silver watches to one gold, and 
so on. 

Bagpipes are becoming a fashionable 
instrument for ladies in British drawing- 
rooms, it is said, Lady Elspeth Campbell, the 
Duke of Argyll’s granddaughter, who ts & 
skilled performer, having introduced the 
fashion. The pipes for parlor use are richly 
decorated and specially toned. 


The largest hornets’ nést that has 
ever been taken undamaged was more than & 
yard in circumference and 1 foot 4 inches in 
length. It was found suspended from tbe 
root of a house on the Ear! of Clarendoa’s 
estate and weighed barely three pounds It 
was said to contain 730 insects. 


There are 75,000 children attending 
private schools and 160,000 attending pablic 
schools in New York city. There will soon be 
room for 13,000 more in the public sehools. 
This will make a total of 248,000 attending the 
schools, but there are 50,000 more who are of 
school age, but not going to school. 


“Chocolat,” a Paris dog, without ® 
master, is earning his own living by visiting 
restaurants at regular intervals and Killing 
the rats. He is fastidious in his tastes, fre 
quenting only the fashionable restauracts 
near the Madeleine, the cafe concerts in toe 
Champs Elysees and the establishments in 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

Sultan, a lion in the London Z90, 18 & 
gift from the Queen. During the summer be 
takes his ease in one of the spacious !ro8 
cages erected to the rear of the fine lice 
house, lolling in the sun all day long and woe 
dering why great fron bars are placed be 
tween him and his old friends in South Africa, 
the antelopes, who roam at large and De 
food from the passers by just under his 10s 


Many efforts are now being made 12 
France to attract American stadents to sted) 
tt the city of Grenoble, not far nase 
Aix New York 7 


the have forme 
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MEMORY. 





BY 6. L. BD 





lf Memory can wake a sigh, 
Can dim with rising tears the eye, 
And o’er the brow where gladness played 
Can in a moment cast a shade; 
Can bush the rising laugh in gloom 
As dark and silent as the tomb— 
Forget not that it has the power 
To gild with charms the lonely hour, 
And with the thoughts of pleasures past, 
of hopes and joys too bright to last, 
it ever bears a ray of light 
To cheer tne gloom of present night. 
Beneath its spell the mind retakes 
Its tone of former gladness, 
And now the sigh, if sigh it wakes, 
Is robb'd of all its sadness. 


SOME OLD GAMES. 


The game of pall-mall, that gives its 
pame to the thoroughfare which is built 
on the ground where the pastime at- 
tained its greatest celebrity, in London, 
is second to none in point of fame. It 
was an offshoot of golf and the prede- 
cessor of croquet, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, has changed out of recognition 
in the course of its development from 
its grandparent. 

If one can imagine an intermediate 
stage between golf and croquet, one has 
pall-mall; but it most unfortunately hap- 
pens that the rules of the game as it 
was actuaily played have not been 
handed down to us. 

Even the implements of the game 
have been outside modern ken but for 
a happy accident that fifty years ago 
revealed a pair of old mallets and a ball | 
most appropriately entombed in the roof 
of a house in Pall Mall itself. 

The mallets, which may be seen at 
the British Museum, are like those atill 
used at croquet, except that they are 
curved at the bottom in order that the 
ball might pe raised from the ground 
for one particular stroke, while the balls 
are of the same material as croquet 
balls—namely, box wood—but smaller. 

Pall-mall was played in an alley half 
a mile in length and carefully prepared, 
being hollowed in the centre and per- 
fectly smooth, with a low wooden bor- 
der. Distributed over the ground were 
iron arches, which varied in regard to 
number and position in the different 
developments of the game. Through 
these arches the ball had to be driven, 
the object being to accomplish the whole 
distance in the fewest possible number 
of strokes. Thus the connection be- 
tween golf and croquet is apparent. 

So far the game was easy enough; but 
the tribulations of the player were re- 
served for the end ot his journey, when 
he was calied upon to perform a feat 
that demanded an extraordinary amount 
of skill, by driving the ball through an 
iron ring, called ‘‘the pass,’ which was 
raised from the ground and suspended 
from a pole—a difficult stroke, which 
certainly called for an amount of adroit- 
ness that is beyond anything needed in 
modern games. What penalty attached 
to failure in performing this extraordi- 
pary feat is only a matter of conjecture. 

Pall-mall was a fashionable awuse- 
ment in France, and is said to have 
been introduced in England in the reign 
ot James I., who mentions it among the 
exercises that he considered proper for 
his son Henry. This young prince had 
& pretty wit, as is shown by the follow- 
ing story, which also testifies te the 
connection between pall-mali and golf: 
“The prince was playing at goff, a 
play not unlike the pall-mall, and was 
about to strike the ball, when one stand- 
ing by said to him, ‘Beware you hit not 
Master Newton,’ wherewith he, draw- 
ing back his hand, said, ‘Had I done so 
I had but paid my debts.’ ”’ 








In the early part of the seventeenth | 
century the game was practised in that 
Field which is | 


portion of St. James’ 
now called Pall Mall. Charles Il. was 
& frequent and enthusiastic player, and 
at his restoration, several houses havit 


ly’ 
been erected on the old ground, he had 


2D avenue in St. James’ Park prepar 
S258 Mall, which name it st Dears 
It is to be 


observed, Boweve;r, Lisa 


the word *‘Mall,’”’ which became com- | 


monly applied to the ground, originated | 


from the mallet with which the game 
was played, while ‘‘I’all’”’ took its name 
from the ball. 

The numberless modifications that 
must have taken place in the process of 
development from golf to pall mall it is 
impossible to trace, and the maaner in 
which the game was gradually trans 
formed into croquet likewise remains a 
mystery. 

Cotgrave, in his Dictionary, 1632, 
says: ‘‘Paille Maille isa game wherein 
a round box bow! is with a mallet struck 
tarougb a high arch of iron, standing at 
either end of an alley, which he that 
can do in the fewest blows, or at the 
vumber agreed on, wins.”’ 

Evidently in this older form of the 
game the suspended ring had not been 
introduced. But the game as it was 
played in the days of its popularity had 
much to recommend it. Even more 
skill was required for it than for golf, 
and it gave no less exercise. 

In these days when there is a ten- 
dency toward a revival in croquet, and 
golf is of paramount interest, those who 
appreciate variety in their exercises 
might do worse than attempt a resusci- 
tation of the once popular pastime that 
combined some of the characteristics of 
both. 


ee 

WHERE FASHION REIGNS.—Varis is 
the city where the dressmakiny trade 
flourishes as it does in no other city in 
the world. In 1850 the number of dress- 
makers was given as only 153. There 
were besides 67 shops for the sale of 
ready-made feminine apparel, but there 
were none, as there are to-day, which 
sold lingerie or certain articles exclu- 
sively. 

In the *‘Bottin,’’ as the Paris dircee- 
tory is known, of 1895, there are 1,6: 
dressmakers and 2‘%) commercial houses 
for the sale ot ready-made garments, 
besides many establishments which 
manufacture special kinds of feminine 
attire alone. The number of working 
dressmakers in [aris 
65,000. 

In all France, according to an au- 
thority, the industry of manulacturing 
the various articles of women’s dress is 


is estimated as 





in the hands of 81,406 male and 145 ¢45 | 


female owners of shops or factories, 
—_—— rr SS 


GRACES OF MANNER.—It is the little 
graces of manner that make up a charm- 
ing personality. For 
people know how to receive a favor gra- 
ciously! Ask them to render 
service, and they could not be more 
ready than they are. But try to offer 
them a courtesy, and see how quickly 


instance, so few 


you a_ 
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Femininities. 


“This liver is awful, Maud,” said Mr. 
Newwed. “I'm very sorry,” returned the 
bride; “I'll tell the cook to speak to the livery- 
man about it." 

The new woman has invaded another 
occupation. A church of Boston has Jost ap- 
potnted a woman sexton, probably the only 
one in New England. 

Schoolma’ams are getting the upper 
hand tin Great Britain. While twenty years 
ago there wore 11416 male teachers to 14,901 
female, last year the numbers were 4,270 men 
and 66 310 women. 


The best way w ascertain whether 
coffee bas been adulterated ts to pour cold 
wateronit. if pure, it will color the water 
very siightly; tf mixed with chicory, the 
water will take a brownish hue. 


“There's one thing,’’ he said, jeer- 
ingly, “men never get together and talk about 
one another the way women do” “No,” 
answered, “I dont think they do. There ts 
nothing interesting to say about them." 


“Do you know, dear,’’ she said to 
her bosom friend, “I am rather gind, after 
all, that we women dont run polttics, You 
see, when | use a hammer! tnvartably hit my 
thumb! How ever would we nati all the cam 
patgn ites?” 


she 


The domestic tastes of the Princess ot 


Wales have a most natural origin, Her father, 


in early manhood, WAS A Poor younger son, 
and lived almost in seclusion with hia wife 
and children. Her mother, © German ta 


tron, trained her to housewlfery. 


“So you and my daughter have con- 
cluded to get engaged, bave mated thie 
happy parent shook his prospective 
son in-law by the hand 

“Yes, said the airy young politician; “me 
and Mame have concluded to fuse." 


your’ 
as he 


‘This time,’’ said the fashion editress, 
“Lam really stumped, so to spenk."’ 

“Wiratis the mintter?’ asked the 
peorter 

“A Woman 


polloe re 


wants to know whnmt ts the 
proper dress to wear when carrying bouquete 


toa condemned murderer.” 


While Kaiser Wilhelm was celebrat- 


fee the birthday of tis little datuyctiter V te 
torin recentiy by a children's party at Pots 
dam, the children wanted to dance Tt letng 


fnoonventont to call in a military band, the 
hatser 
wrinder, and after the dancthyg was over 


cent out tate the street for an organ 
mauve 
him 1) wiarks, 


Mme. Christine Nilsson has a charm 
ing beuse in Madrid, two rooms of whieh are 
decorated In auntque style The walls of bet 
bedroom are papered with lenves of mist 
from the whiteh she lies 


the dintvy room ta papered 


Operas tn statige, ured 
with Glee brotel 
bills she bas collected durtny her Journey tig 


around the world, 


“(rood gracious,’’ he cried, ‘*was that 


a rooster IT heard crowtng thent”’ 


“Tea, whe sated, “lout don't harry way 
The people around here won't be up for an 
hour yet 

Nextday he learned that Ler father tada 

) ewtucated? peaeter that crowed every night at 
10 Yo cleck, and. of Course, the mateh t4 off 

Grerman pastor, to peasaut girl: Why 
do you Weep so much? 

Pen<ant wirl: Becnanvemny lover bas gwone to 
the Armv for Slree years 

Pastor: But those will soon be over: then he 
wWiil return 

Peasant giri: Yes, but lin afraid that to the 


you will retire from their presence with | 


a feeling of wounded pride and annoy- 
ance. Some will refuse outright, and 
others will accept as if they were be- 
stowing a royal condescension. To ac- 


cept something that we do not want, for | 


which we have no use, to accept it in 
such a manner that the one 
it will feel that he rendered a de 
sired service, is the height of considera- 


tion and good breeding. 
_—_—_—_————— — ee 


. brains of told. 


The memory of youth is—a sigh! 

The acts of this life shall be the fate 
of the next. 

A person is always startled when he 
hears bimself serfously called old for the frat 
time. 

Only what we have wrought into our 
during life 


who offers 
has 


characters can We take away 


with us. 
Every cloud has a silver lining, but 
you have to climb to the hetghts of philosop! 


to reach it. 


It seems as though, at the approact 


of a certain dark bour, the light of heave i 
fills tnuose who are jeaving the itight 
When an old man was asked how h 
1 attained t ] Ze 8 
wiaking wi 
which provided this shelter for us he 


meantime another man will marry toe 








| Ghee erties lay, 


in South 


| eet Rteee cheseer crpets 
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FRasculinities. 


The King of Italy receives every year 
A present of 1048 picked Virginia cigars from 
the Emperor of Austria. 


A Morristown, N. J., young man 
has bet his mustache agatnet a soctety belles 
golden tresses that McKinley willl be elected. 


A manufacturing firm has presented a 
wheel to Cardinal Satolll, which he witli take 
with bim to Rome next month as an tUluastra 
tion of Amertean tndustry and «kill. 


Mrs. Newlywed: There are 
new atyiee in fall hate, 

Mr. Newly wed: You; but I notice there ta no 
change tn pockets, 


He: How are you? Keeping strong? 


She No only just managing to keep out of 
the grave 
Iie: Oh, Dm sorry to hear that. 


lotsa of 


earl divers remain under water on 
anaverage from ©) to © seconds, 
recorded where 


(Cases are 
they have remained as long 
as 6 minutes under water 


It is estimated that one-twelfth of the 
population of Ragland suffer gout A 
Berlin phystetan, Ur Vehlander, says that 
thie malady ts often due to the excessive use 
of meat, 

For those 
powers honey 
if a 
hausted te emt 


from 


with weakened digestive 
ts seated te bea very destrable 
very tired—"“‘too ex 
tastes of honey will 


found perseen ta 
a iow 


act like magk 


Licenses to sell cigarettes in Fort 
Ind, cost 8 dollare each, and some 
dealers bave taken advantage of the political 
campaign to clreumvent the law. They sell 
party buttons and throw In the cigarettes 


Mra. Wigwag: So that hateful Mrs. 
Tack!) te aatd you marriod toe for uy money, 
eh? Did you rebake her for tt? 

Mr. Wigwag: Ves, Indeed. I told 


shoutin t Judge you by your looka 


Wayne 


Majaic, Queen of the Woodbush tribes 
Atites, the ortginal of Hider 
“She. has Just died at the age of 

The Transvaal Crovernment has 


approved of another old woman aa her suc 


anil 
Haggard s 
1”) years 


career 


There is a reading room in a scaride 
Sussek town, to the dooreaf whieh te attached 
a Weemlen lean You putin your penny, and 

When you enter it shuts 
Raut you can get ont aygatn without ywiving 
prertany 


Lighted civarettes were distributed, 


wmtneotinerr 


vneow a loteof monkeys at the 
Jom, tn Parts, 
fhe animal puted 
Teut 
kee peer, 


by some tolschtovous nreohines 
weedlin ovi 


away at the 
until the advent of 
whe pula step te it. 

Loti went to a bull fight at 
reeently 


enmpoy trent 


lierre 


Piaenteatatrin unl was sacle the 
wuestott 


the Geath of 
fachht the 


one The chief expada dedicated 
Clie teeall Gee tate, 


novelist was 


and after the 
otitwed to throw lites 


that ated proe Metteoek tite the rlog to live up te 


} Speetetats eth raette 


“T notice that you eat the heart of 


year water ou fret, waded Ghoe Qteecor tot 
“thattsa Wrong You ought to save tt up 
till Gime Last 

ifvm, sald the otfer man, “neoording te 
your theory mm tha eveape titre © Cee Teergeine Cbie 


honey tGioen uni al Dreerne createed Gere cnt 


| twelve years 


A «emoking match recently amused the 
publte at Lille, Pranese Fifty of thie 
smokers of the dint t «ut 


buarde-t 


down together to 


The (jueen of Italy speaks Italian, | | rie apace 2 lean ge is las 
Frenet teerual wodl Eengli<h MQoently, and mesa They used 
; tit ta? 1 rener trew wi were elyed by wa tiy Jug of 
x and z i t r ‘ wa i ; sate . » quarter cf 
~ ' Yooot oe } ft ’ 
t yt ‘ Vern bresert t 
taste foretyr ! 1 Dhey t ta Ceeorvlia candidate who 
i ie it titel A v ver ly w 
t ‘ ' urtata tri t “ t t tiles A t! 
attze tre trian Ty ! ate f ‘ r--Mrettry fn 
one tte v t Jerked 1 ' 
Phat was an interesting competition : . 2 ates sn ingen Pine 
for the best definition of “the tew wotuan eit” i 
which w oe Quctod recently by an ERnglls 

ow spaper Phe prize woot to this saying : 

Af not me iv ital ue tere ke liu It Sah Franciseo Call Mays tliat 
Arne ry aetthier tlons Were . x of «vr t . t t Bi peereogrles Walketrige Cte 
andl nalf a doze ft the other “Corie wheo lin t “ t ! ' viewed benulth and 
net yet atenined to be a veutieman,” “Mans | Ukely to live any years, whe have already 
pewest and tee«t reason for renmiatuing «ht ‘ t t f tietr funern! They 
* Manni«hues= minus roanliiness et t ef 4 in whieh they wi 

it has now tHe othe i” ly Announce } . . . a 7 be . a wate, + we 
Chat tiie t inves Of the Cr wt i’rt 
Italy 1 Princess Helene, of Monte A pecucar teature of Queen Victoria's 
‘ take yp e tu Jd n t ‘ ' a -_ 

. tu Maria deg!i An ! Dive elu oe t at arth R t 
‘ | M A ‘ t t t t t ‘ ‘ ed 
and « ‘ t wails re ! 2 ft Beriag i 

Div Fras poe r Dloclet t t ‘ 

; t ‘ M 
‘ J 
Biy re y f t ' ‘ A 4 aris, # U 1 
~ 
t »~ t 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Biue is the favorite color for lounging 
jJeckets and dresses, especially the corn 
flower shade. A rich giace in this, with 
large white flowers upon it, had a littie 
godet basque, and « front of white chiffon 


peeping between large revers and epau- | 


lettes of white satin and frillings of lace; 
the sleeves are decidedly full and droop- 
ing, and muslin edged with ecru lace is a 
very genera) trimming. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


the tendency being more toward full 
length trimmed skirts than toward draped 
akirta. 
The proper cutin vogue in making up 
tailor clothe, rich silks, etc., is gored, 
shaping full at the bottom; perfectly plain 
to the figure, all the fullness being 
| brought tightly beex iuto pnerrow side 
piaits in the centre of the band It is lined 
| throughout with a material that gives it a 
| slight stiffening, and around the bottom 
lof the skirt is the usual ivterlining or 
facing. itis finished around the bottom 


Many women would be glad to hear of » | with » foot flounce of silk to match living, 
new dressing cape made of musiin, RAID | Vion isin bright contrast to the body of 


ered toa tucked yoke drawn in over the | 


point of the shoulder witha pink ribbon, 
leaving the arme perfectly free 

The draped sieeve is particularly pretty 
with any of the pretty laces gathered into 
a rippie frill down 
drapery falie to the elbow. 


contre, 
Af 


the 


iong as 


there is a tight effect on some part of the ot all costumes. 


latitude | 


eounsiderable 


the pufl 


lower arm there 
as regards the depth of 
ness in the new s ce ves 


or tul- 


Shades of yellow 
and nasturtium 


seen in the jonquil 


arte much used in Vests, 


" ceil a : "4 i 
Nat plastrons, and are of bieck gOWDS | ton inch facing of bair cloth, wire, can- 


The | 


for the season. 
of yellow veivet 
net, OF striped 
tion. Yellow satin 
on youthful gowns, aod 
hooks invisibly on the left side on 
back. 


Some of the new Mother tinose styles of 


lines of ecru inseér- 
vests appear 
waist 
in the 


with 
Hreton 
the round 


hate for dress wear bave sugar loaf crowns 
brimes, Mat 
These shapes would 


and immense all around, or 
curved al te Bideow,. 
prove trying to the moet beautifal face or 
the most regular features. Many are of 
cream white feit, overdecorated with white 
plumes, tips, breast mal- 


loons, or black and white effects in ribbon, 


featbera, beaded 


lace, and plumace 

Many of the new 
open patterned like the lace insertions of 
the suliner, with 
straight ecdige@s, se 
ranged as in 
ribbom. Jacket boxtioes are trimrued with 
these passermenterios and with 
charming eftuct. 

Toe short jacket effects still continue to 
appear with the much-liked variation of 
making thei double breasted al! or a por- 
tion of the way down. Many of these 
jacketa are part of the waist, being = at- 
tached to it permanent! y and are very often 
of wooi over the silk: wil) 


passempenteries are 
and are, as «a 
‘hat thev 
tMeertions over 


riuie 


can be ar- 


Dright satin 


ritvieons 


SO ;UeLIINGS A 
plastron pleced at (he throat covered with 
velvet. ; 

Changeable effects still appear 
silke, Velvets, satins, © ik and wool mix- 
tures, etc , notwithstanding their tong tim 
it of favoritisiun 
pear aA ong Very 
ties, these etlects extending even to ribbed 
velvels. 


among 


Corded surfaces alec up 


manyot the fall novel 


Nid d’Abeilie, or beehive effects are 
shown among vew French goods, in ail 
wool, in black and coiors. 

There is every tudication that fine qual 
ities of French and German breadcloth 
and Venetisn and ladies’ cloth will be in 


great use during the fail and winter for en 
tire costumes, princess ¢ resses, redingotes, 
capes, and jackets. The finish of these tex- 
tiles this year is the Mnest that bas ever 
been produced. 

Amazon cloth is another fashionable ma- 
terial. These go xis differ from broadcloth 
in having &@ sem! (willed surface which 
not distinct, and which does not permit of 
the lustrous eharacteristic of the 
high-grade broadciotns, They are from oo 
to bt inches wide, and cost from $140 to 
$175 @ yard. 

‘The taste for oft, delicate woolens like 
India cashmere and Henrietta cioth is 
never wholly lost, although their attrac- 
tions may be leu: porariiy obscured by the 
more provoupced povelly of rough, 
shagny, crinkled, or repped goods, not a 
tew of which deceptive as to 
lurabilily, as many bavediseovered. The 
reOnecment that is characteristic of these 
soft woolens bow Dmiarks the fashionable 
dyes among textiles noted above. 


is 


huts 


are rather 


Foreign fashion leaders are at present 
vieing with each other in developing new 
ideas or reviving antique ones. As usual, 
in making these models each desigoer 
hopes that this will induce a sufficientiy 
pronounced craze for (hal particular style 
to give him prestige among the trade 


An unusus! amount of attention has 
been given to the various points of ladies 
gowns this seas slieeves, bells, shape of 
bodice et and a* gtended eabiy 
to the #kirt ‘ e Ss ase nents of 
lifferent " ave oe sjuayo 
varying r : e i ’ ait gored 
drop skirt & ef x k piaited, 


The | 


| 


| the skirt. 

There has been a healthy reaction against 
skirts enormously fuil at the bottom; there 
are Do more eightand ten yards round, 


| but there is no change in the fashion situ- 


ation, which has fortbe past year made 


| plain wide skirts the unchangeable feature 


Despite many efforts to 
introduce panels and trimming effecta, the 





| plain untrimmed circular front skirt bapg- | 
| ing extremely full holds its own. 


The only stiffening now used in skirts— 


| and even this is often omitted, is a five to 


(en a emall equare yoke | 
i* Overiaid with jetted | 


vas or crinoline around the bottom. 
skirt should be lined throughout, the lin- 


ing being cul exactly like the goods 


} to turn in the edges of outside and 


The neatest way to finish the placket is 
lining 











is of white cloth, trimmed with white 
braid. The collar band is of the braided 
white ciotb. The gigot sleeves are 
trimmed at the hands with two rows of 
braid. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BOTS. 

Never finish a meringue by placing it in 
abotoven. It should brown siowly in a 
cool oven, when it will rise bigh and be 
ligut and spongy. 

It acilean cloth wrung out of water to 
which balf a teaspoonful of ammonia has 
been added is used to wipe off a carpet 
which bas been recently swept it will re 
move the dusty Inok and brighten tbe 
colors, 

Do not throw away old preserve jars 
which have lost their covers or whose 
edges bave been broken so that the covers 
will not fittightly. They are excellent for 
holding pickles, When filled tie a piece 
of cotton cloth over the top to keep out in- 
sects, and put the jars away in the store- 


| room closet. 


| just the depth of the seam and blind-stiten | 
; them together, tacking a string four inches 


| 


| to the belt on the 


wide for a fap on one side, and booking it 
other side. A placket 


| finish in this way will not gap. 


Some of the ekirts are trimmed 
with narrow braid at the foot, set on in 
straight rows, or forming a small design at 
@®ach Sean. 


new 


Biue serge is the favorite, as it 
most useful material for children’s dresses, 
Itis made upin all ways. The perfectly 
plain skirt is iu the circular shape. 

The biouse bodice is ornamented with a 
deep collar of white cloth folded back with 
the fronts to show « vestto match, which 
ornamented with loops of biack cord 
small gold buttons corresponding 
trimming on the large collar 
tie collar band is of white riQ®Kbon, with a 
bow of the sameat the back. The belt is 


is 
aba 


with the 


from the shoulder tothe elbow, and then 


his the arm closely lo the wris’. 
The dark blue felt hat worn with this 
frock is stioply Uritomed with dark red 


galin ribbon, 
In « very atiractive autumn costume for 
alittle girl 





band and adorned at the hem with four 
rows of white braid, whilefour rows ofthe 
}; samme encircles the sSirt six inches above. 


The blouse, made in sailor fashion, 


has 


|alarge sailor collar of woite serge, bor- 
; 

| dered with five rows o! red braid opening 
jon « V shaped gilct of the same The 


sleeves are Dnished wilh white cuffs triu- 
med with ret braid. 
| Phe jaunty little double breasted coat is 
j of bright red cloth, and wiil .ook well with 
jany trock. and revers 
j turming back ibe neck quile open, 
j and display the Kiiet beneath. A 
| little pocket is at either side of the front, 
} and white pearl butlons trim the frout and 


The iittie collar 
leave 


Wile 


| sleeves, The cap is of red leather. 

A gciden brown serge with full sirius 
enriched atthe botllou: wilo Lwe rowsoft 
DeTTOW Diack VeLVel ribbon. 

ihe blouse bodice is adurnmed on either 

wie ol Lbe front with large revers of the 


with black 
leave # Lar- 
| row border of the serge at ine outer edges, 


brown serge, Which are faced 


Veivel in such @ lusnber as to 
in ths centre of the front, extendiog from 
neck fui of 
White silk crossed by two rows of suirring 
to simulate a yokes The collar band is 
<whbite silk. The beil with the gleg-o’-mut- 
tom Sl6@®Ves are triuimed al ihe wrists witb 
two rows of narrow Velvet rivcon. 

The hat with soft Taw-o'Sbanter crowa 
in made of the brown serge, with biack 
Velvet rivbon surrounding tbe crown avd 
forming a stylisG bow at the side 

An attractive frock in a blue and-white 
checked wool.en bas tbe circular skirt en- 

the wilh @ singie row of 
broad braid and a ioop pattern carried out 


tue tothe waist, is a Vest 


anced at beu 


tu marrow braid. 


Cie bodice is made up on a Nited iining; 

oe back Is seamless and gseihered at the 

waist Only; in front, vering the fasten- 

De is a DiouUse of Lhe serge, Closely piaited 

n € ecK, aba spree Zz a Dag - 
iw wy al “ “ 

al “ a ¢€ a 

= - . A ar 

k el J@G al tbe beck, 


| When they are well cooked strain them 


| quality, 
| cake, squeeze the pulp and extract all you 
| can 
is the | 


| of juice. Put the sugar in the oven in a 


white leather. The plain sleeves bas a pul | 
| of paper 
| brandy 


of S yearsof age the skirt is | 
of red serge, gatnuered On the narrow waiat- | 


Grape jelly is one of the delights of the 
preserver because it never fails to *‘come.”’ 
Stem the grapes carefully. Put them in a 
stone jar and set itin boiling water. Let 
the water boil around the covered jar 
from half to three-quarters of an hour. 

Mash the grapes when they are thor 
oughly heated, to let the juice run out. 


through a sheer cloth of unbleached cot 
ton. 

For the finest jelly use the juice that 
drips through first, and for the second 
which is good enough for jelly 


by pressure. Measure out the two 
qualities of Juice by themselves, allowing 
a pound of granulated sugar for every pint 


tin pan, while you boil tne juice down ina 
porcelain kettle) When the juice bas 
boiled twenty minutes add the hot sugar. 
it will melt into the boiling Juice with a 
hissing sound. The moment it is melted 
and boils up again the jelly has “come” 
and Is ready to put into bowls. When itis 
cold set it away uncovered in a cool piace. 
The next morning it shouid be firm and 
perfect. Cover it closely with two rounds 
which have been dipped in 
apd pressed down against the 
jelly. The precaution is especially neces- 
sary with grape jelly, which is peculiarly 
liable to mould. 

There is a theory among old-fashioned 
housekeepers that athbick layer of mould 
on top of the jelly, so long as it does not 
appear in spots, is a preservative. But the 
good housekeeper desires a jelly preserved 
without any indication of this kind; and 
it is a decided injury to fruits sent for sale 
to the exchanges to find any appearance of 
a wouldy crust. Seal up the bowls of 
jeily witb a paper the quality of common 
writing paper, using the while of an egg 
for mucilage. Rubthe white of an egg 
over the top of the covers to fill up the 
pores of the paper. 


in putting up grape jelly it is well io 
put, as an extra precaution, a layer of 
colton wadding tied closely over the top 
So long as this wadding remains intact it 
isacertain preventive of the entrance of 
eerm-life. Care should be taken to secure 
ripe grapes that are thoroughly sound. 
None that show the slightest terdency to 
wrinkle or fail from the stem shouid be 
used. The wild fox grape, the great 
Northern grape of our forest, make the 
best green grape jelly. Exceilient ripe 
yrape jelly may be made from Concord 
Xrapes, showing none of that muskiness 
of favor which is so objectionable in the 
fresb fruit. 

New Potatoes, Sautes.—Scrape, and boii 
them until just tender; thea spiit them 
down if they are large, if small leave 
‘hem whole, Plaee then in a smail pap 
with alittle butter, some chopped pars- 
ley, and a sprinkle of pepper and salt. Let 
them frizzie, but not to brown, stirring 
them about continuously and often. 

German Fried 
boiled potatoes; 
cross wise. 


Potatoes.—Take four 
when cold, siice thin 
Puta tablespoonful of drip 
pings In afrying pan and fry light brown, 
slirring frequently. While cooking 


and stew them toa pulp, with a little bit 
of cinnamon and some finely peeled lemon 
rind; then rub this all through a sieve. 
It should be a dry marmalade. Now 


weigh out an equal weight of sugar ang 








sprinkle over them a Saltspoonful of salt 
apd one of pepper. 
Cold 


Veal 


Tongue.—Take two veal 
tongues and cook in boiling salted water 
until tender. Leave in the water 

id and then reu ve SE 
a . e >] AK C8 . ¢ 
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Apple Paste.—Pare and core 


the apples | 


boil it until, on dipping your fingers inw 
cold water and into the boiling sugar ang 
beck into the cold water again, the 

will form a bali that will be pliabie when 
cold; pow mix in the apple pulp, and boii 
it till thoroughly blended, then press it 
out on a slab, sprinkle it with sugar, cot 
it out in fingers, rounds, tic, as you 
please, then set them in the oven to dry 
gently and pack in airtight tins between 
sheets of grease proof paper. 

Dumplings for Pot Pie.—Are you ever 
troubled to make good, light dumplings? 
Try this way once and see if you do nm 
like it. For eight duu plings put two tes 
spoonfuis of baking powder and two cups 
of flour into a bowl and mix thoroughly, 
Aad a balf teaspoonful of salt and enough 
sweet milk or cold water to make a very 
stiff batter or dough, 80 thick that it wil! 
hardly drop from a spoon. Stir thor 
oughiy, then drop on top of boiling meat 
and cook briskly for twenty minutes, 

Lettuce Sandwich.—Select large fiat 
leaves of the lettucs, put a layer of leaves, 
spread with prepared mustard or horse 
radish, on a thinly buttered slice of bread. 
Cover with lettace leaves, then lay on an- 
other siice of bread. Trim neatly and 
serve oa a bed of lettuce. When making 
lettuce eand wiches there is nothing nicer 
than to spread the bread with a mayon. 
naise dressing instead of butter. This is 
seasoning enough for the lettuce. In 
using cucumber the best seasoning would 
be salt and red pepper. A very little sait, 
for too much would wilt the cucamber 
and make it tough. 

Oyster Salad.—Select large, plump oys- 
ters, allow six oysters to each person, par- 
boil them in their own juiceand drain 
quite dry. Cut up the oysters into bits and 
mix with lettuce. Stir thoroughly through 
the mixture the dressing. For this use one 
egx for every two persons. Boil them 
minutes and then peel. Separate the whites 
from the yolks. Cut the whites into bits 
and then add the oysters and lettuce. 
Piace the yolks in a flat-bottomed pudding 
dish or a soup plate if a small quantity is 
to be made. To the boiled yolks add raw 
ones in the proportion of one to every six 
cooked eggs Reserve the raw white for 
future use. With aspoon mash together 
the cooked and raw eggs, then pourin 
olive oil slowiy, stirring vigorously all! the 
while. Continue addiug oll and stirring 
until! a sufficient quantity is obtained. 
Tben add mustard sait, lemon juice and 
pepper to taste. Lastly beat thé white of 
the eggs stiff and stir intothe dressing. 
The addition of the whites of the eggs gives 
acréeamy quality tothe dressing, aud isa 
decided improvement Sometimes the oll 
and eggs «iii curdie. In this case giirina 
little mustard. If this should fail, then 
adda iiitie of the beated white and the 
mixture will Le smooth again. This Jress- 
ing is the best known for al! salads. 

Pears in Brandy.—Take fine, rich, juicy, 
but not very ripe pears, put them inw4 
saucepan with cold water to cover them, 
setthem overa gentie fire, and simmer 
them until they will yield to the pressure 
of your finger, then put them in cold 
water; pare them with the greatest care, 9° 
that not a single defect may remain; make 
a syrup of tbree-quarters of «pound of 
white sugar foreach one pound of fruit 
and a teacupful of water to each pound of 
sugar; when the syrup is clear and boiling 
bot, put in the pears, boil them gently tl! 
they are done through and clear, and ‘Le 
syrup is rich; now take them with a skim 
mer into glass jars; boil the syrup thics, 
then mix with t agillof brandy to eaci 
pint, pour it over the fruit, and when cold 
cover over ciosely. 





How To MgrT JLu-TemPsEr. —Iil-temper 
is a babit, and grows with every repel: 
tion, while it weakens with jack of exér- 
cise. In dealing with a child, it is 20W 
acknowiledgea by al thinking people that 
to remove the causes of a fault, or 
check it in the bad, is incomparably better 
than to antagonize it afterwards, for thu- 
a good habit is formed and an evi! 0! 
hindered. And what is thus true 
child-nature is equally so in all :umee 
nature. “ 

Sym patby, in its best sense, is 4 }'”* 


| instrument in ailaying this evil. if *° 

did but realize the mental cond! 
the one we biame for giving way nbee 
Or irritability or fretiuiness, we * 

3ua ¥ Gf d m re reason 40 & t - 
sondemn. 

A * eventa, most es ba 

e lity of criticism a} : 
the true appreciation Whi bh commit - 
wise sympathy will suggest mary 


more potent methods, 














Recent Book Jssues. 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 


“The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign 
Literature” among ite other contents for 
October contains: “The Battle of the 
Standards in America,’”’ ‘“‘Children’s The- 
ology,” “Literary Ladies,” “The Auton- 
omy of Labor,” “The Cuban Question,” 
“Recent Science,”” “The First Nest of a 
Rookery,” “The Cemetery of the Lilies,” 
“The English Ranchwoman,” ‘The Oid 
Life of the Inns’’ and “Matthew Prior.” 
Published at 129 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The October Cassell’s Family Magazine 
contains the following excellent table of 
contents: ‘The Specter Ship,’”’ “Mr. W. H. 


| emerald. 


Grenfell of Taplow Court,” “For One | 
Hour,” **Romance in Aar,”’ “The Cycling | 


Academy,” “A Puritan’s Wife,” “The At- 


lantic Greybound of the Future,”’ and | 


otbera. The frontispiece is entitled “Olid 
israel Answered’ wiih a Buliet.”’ Pablished 
at New York. 


| bave ased them. 


The complete novel in the October issue | 


of Lippincott’s is “The Crown Prince of 
Kexapis,”’ by Edward 8S. Van Zile. Some 
of the lesding writers of the country have 


| ham, jealous of his numerous wives, kept 


fresh and interesting stories and up to date | 


articles on various live topics, while the 
departments arealso full of the best of 
matter. Published in this city. 


The X Ray or Photography of the Ua- 


| Supply light Abraham gave the women « 


seen isa little volume issued by compe | 


tent meaical authority, explaining and de- 
scribing this wonderful discovery in a 
popularand interesting manner. It is ii- 
tustrated with a large number of pictures 
thatadd greatly toite vaiue. Published 
by the American Technical Book Com- 
pany, New York. 


Appietons’ Popular Science Monthly | 
for October cortains: “The Metric Sys- | 


tem,’’ “‘Nevada Silver,’’ illustrated; “A 
Measure of Mental Capacity,’’ ‘‘Some Be- 
xinnings in Science,” illustrated; “Acety- 
iene, the New Illuminant,” ‘“‘The Signifi- 
cance of Leaves,’’ illustrated; ‘‘The Educa 


| the stone, tne more powerful were ita vir- 


tive Value of Children’s Questioning,” | 


“The Seif and Its Derangements,”’ ‘‘Exax- 


geration as an Esthetic Factor,” and the) 
valuable departments. Published at New 


York. 


“The Quiver’ for October furnishes a 
generous suppiy of Sunday and general 
reading. The fictioa inciudss installments 
of two serials and two complete stories, 
all illustrated aud sa number of pictorial 
papers. Besides the foregoivug, there are 
many unillustrated articles a musical 
composition and the departwents. Pub- 
lished at New York. 





°° 


Mythology of Gems. 











the majesty of Nature gathered in a 

sms!l compass, and thatin no other 
of ber works has she produced anything 
so admirable. 

All ancient writer maintain strict silence 
regarding the birthplace of gems. This is 
accounted for py the extreme jealousy 
with which the nations who traded io 
them endeavored to conceal the sources 
whence they drew their rich merchan- 
dise, 

When thetruth could not be whoily 
concealed, it was transtigured by fables, 
and these fables were always of a nature 
to deter adventurers from entering into 
competition, and also perhaps to add su- 
perpatural value to the gems. 

For instance, the finest Orients! emer 
alds were reportedto lie in Syrian «oid 
wines, guarded by ferocious griffins. 

This and similar fictions were sanction- 
ed by the testimouy of Pliny, Pomponius 
Mela, Strabo, Pausanias, and other serious 
writers, 

Strabo asserted that certain death awaited 

the stranger who navigated towards the 
isiand of Sardinia or the Pillars of Her- 
cules (south-west of Spain). This report 
was circulated by the Carthaginians, who 
“ere extremely jealous of any approac 
© an isiand whence they obtained the 
sarcgonyx. According Ww Heeren, ine 
Fira>cens and Carthaginians carried on a 
large trade in diamonds and other precious 
stenes which they obtained from the is- 
terior of Africa. 

if 16 @ fact that the Arabs to thisday en- 
riain the same superstitious fears with 


Pv says thatin gems we bave all 


regard io mines that the ancients did, ar 
ve them to be the refuge of snakes 
ad er DOAALS € a 
a Ww % « 
mn = 
is ‘ j ed I ne a! 60S 
64 tbe precious stones known to US 


ere supposed to be named 


iue vestments 


| that flesh is heir to,”’ was transformed into 
| the bardest and most brilliant substance 
| in nature. 


| inaccessibie valiey of diamonds, where it 


| flesh as the only means of procuring the 
/gems. Vultures picked up these with the 
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of the high-priest glittered with jewels; | 
and it bas been conjectured that the two 
Onyx stomes that were placed on the shoul- 
ders of the ephod were in reality dia- 
monds. Whether the stone called shamir 
is the diamond remains a question yet un- 
sol ved. 

We labor under the same uncertainty 
with regard to cther gems. The ancients 
gave the mame of smaragdus, which we 
take to have been the emerald, to stones of 
a very different kind. 

The description given by Pliny of the 
emerald oniy suits the peridot, a yeilow- 
isb-green stone found in Cyprus, which 
bas also been denominated the bastard 


The sapphire of the ancients is thought 
by mineraicgists to be notbing more than 
our lapis iazali 

lathe East, wealth was estimated by 
the value of the jewels aman had more 
than by the value of any other kind of 
property. Very beautiful are many of 
the metaphors in which the Oriental poets 


The Taimed says that Noah had no 
other lightim the ark than that given 
forth by precious stones; also that Abra- 


inem shut up in an iron city, of which the 
walls were eo high that the sun, moon and 
stars were iavisibie to its inhabitants. To 


great bow! full of jewels, sufficient to illu- 
minate the whole city. 

There is an oriental tradition to the ef- 
fect that Abraham wore a precious stone 
round his neck which preserved him 
from disease, and which cured sickness 
when looked upon. 

At the death of the Patriarch, Giod placed 
this stome in the sun: hence the Hebrew 
proverh, “When the sun rises the disease 
wil! abate.” 

Every precious stone has its special 
Virtue, though some properties might be 
said to belong toall. The more precious 


tues, 

Toe Diamond.— Diamond was the name 
of a beautiful youth of the island of Crete, 
one of the attendants of the infant Jupiter 
in his cradie. 

Diamond, not to be subject to “the ills 


In Arabic and Persian works on natural 
history, Aristotle is generally quoted as 
the chief authority for the story of the 


was the custom to throw down pieces of 


precious stones attached to them, and 
dropped them in their flight on various 
parts of the earth. 

Mareo Poo, who traveled in India in 
the thirteemth century, gave much the 
same account of the method of procuring 
diamonds 

Ose of the adventures of Sindbad the 
Sailor in the ‘“‘Arabian Nights” is almost 
identical, and Epiphanias in the fourth 
century writes to much the sane effect. 

The diswwond was called adamas, which 
means indomitable. lt was never pounded 
and taken internally like other stones, 
because it was considered indigestible. 

The diamond had the virtue of bestow- 
ing Vietory sod fortitude. It calmed anger 





and strengtbenec wedded love; hence it 
was called the sione of reconciliation. 

The learned De Boot takes occasion to 
discourse at some length as to whether the 


: j 
and wrong, legal and iliegal love, is | which the pontiff of beth nations wore on | 


a naturel quality of the stone or belongs 
to a spirit residing in it 

That diamonds preserved their owners 
from the plague was considered fully 
proved by the fact that the plague at first 


But all these wonderful virtues: are 
eclipeed and thrown into tne shade by one 
most marvelous and unique—for it was at- 
tributed to no other gem—the faculty of 
multiplying its species! 

Boetius de Boot, quoting from anotber 
learned man, relates thata lady of good 
family hed two hereditary diamonds 
which produced several «thers and thus 
left a posterity. 

The comments of the narrator are no 
less curious than the statement itseif; but 
he does not inform us whether these de- 
scendants were born small and grew in 
size from infancy to maturity. 

The Ruby, cailed by the (jreeks anthrax 
(live coal).—The Oriental ruby, or car 
buncle of the ancients, either worn as an 
ornament or reduced to powder and takon 
internally, was an antidote to poison and a 
preservative against the plague 

It banished sadnes-, repressed sensu- 
ality, put to flight evil thoughts, dispelled 
fearful dreams, diverted the mind, and 
guarded against illnew generally. 

If misfortune threatened the wearer it 
gave him warning bya change of color, 
which darkened greatly, but when the 
evil or peril was no longer to be feared it 
resumed its usual hue 

This stone bad itsevil effects also. It 
shortened the sleep of the wearer, sagi- 
tated and disturbed the circulation of the 
blood, inclining bim to anger. 

Pliny tells that “there are male aud fe. 
maie carbuncies, the males being more 
acrid and vigorous, the femaies more lan 
guisbing.’’ 

The Sapphire.—This stone to look at, 
was considered excellent for the eyesight. 
Powder of sapphires placed on the eyes 
drew out dust or insects, and cured in flam- 
mation. 

So great was the power of the sapphire 
on veaomous creatures that if one were 
over the mouth of a phial containing a 
spider, the insect died instantly. Worn 
on the heart, it cured fever and bestowed 
health and energy. 

Its power toinspire pure and chaste 
thoughts caused it to be recommended to 
be worn by ecclesiasticn. The ancients 
held it in the highest homer. At the sacri- 
tices to Phew ons, hie worshippers, to pro- 
pitiate him, offered bias a sapphire. 

Epiphanius states that the vision which 
appeared to Moses on the mount wasin a 
sapphire, and that the first tabies of the 
law given by (sod were written on this 
stone. 

St. Jerome, in bis explanation of the 
nineteenth chapter of Isaiah, asserts that 
the sapphire conciliates to the wearer the 
favor of princes, calm» the fury of bis en- 
eumies, dispolsenchantments delivers frou 
prison, and softens the ire of (iod 

Lapicaries designated the deep stone the 
male, the pale blue the famais 

The Emeraid.—The first emeraids 
known came from the mountains of Afri- 
ca, between Ethiopia and Eyypt. Pliny 
mentions Scythia aethe country whence 
in his days the best were brought. 

He asserts that the emerald gives forth 
an e6xcesding!y Uriiliant light, and telisa 
story about the temt of a king called Her 
mius in the island of Cyprus 

On the temb was a marbie lien with 


emerald eves; and such was the extraordl- | 


nary brilliance of the emeralds, and «o la: 
out to sea did it extend, that the frightened 
fish fled from those shores. The fisher 
men having a*certained the cause, ;e- 


moved the emeralds, and su‘ystituted less | 


costly eyes 
The emnera.d was eid eacred among the 


| Israelites and also among the American 
power of discrimination between right | 


only attacked the poorer classes, and that | 


the rich, wbo wore diamouds in profusion, 
usually escaped. 

Though the diamond was not supposed 
to be fusible by fire, the splendor of its 
lustre and it# properties were thought to 
be affected by beat, for which reason Woif- 
gsngus Gabelechoverus advices all who 
wear these gems to take them off at night 
aod place them in cold water or on @ mar- 


Among the ancients ihe diamond was a 


symm of severe and inexorabie justice 
anc f the Impasse ty of fate Hence 

iges Ha a were ieecribed 

: 

Z ace ~ 4 lewix 

g sul a 

rs 
+ a = a 

= a* arg “ “a € we ao) 


~ Sak 420U ne ise were 


innocent, it sparkied with increased lustre, | 


Indians, the stone being set in the Keals 


their arms, and ina ring on the first fin 


gerof the right hand was an emernid. | 


Nero used an emerald to metch the con- 
testa of wialiatora 

The gem, wore as an amulet about the 
neck or et ina ring, put to flight evil 
Spirits, aod’ waste preserver of chastity 
Pencontra it betraye!l inconstancy by 
crumiing into fragments when una'le to 
prevent evi. It taught knowledge of 
secrets and of futare events, bestowed 


eloquence, and 


increass1 wealth. 
Taken as «a powder, the emeraid was a 


cure for venomous bites, for fevers, and 


many diseases Worn round the neck of 
a chi.d tt guarded from epilepsy. If 
powerless te prevent or cure evil it 
actvered tute: atoms 
it Wae ea restorer feight and memory 
Db I “ 6¢ method emmy 
ez re « 
= 4 
a 
a 
4 a 
Worn on tue le baud preserveu 
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from sensuality. It calmed anger ani 
frenzy; it expelled night terrors banished 
melancholy, strengthened the intellect, 
cured cowardice, brightened wit Pow. 
dered and taken in wine, it cured asthma, 
want of sleep, and other maiadies. 

The Opal.—Called by the ancients pede- 
ros, from puer, a child, because, like « 
fair innocent child, it was worthy of ail 
love. The opel was aiso named cerau- 
nium (Latin) and keraunics (‘ireek), 
from a notion that it wae a thunder- 
atone. 

The gem was not regarded by the an- 
cients asa tringer of misfortane Ae it 
united In itself the colors of every cther 
precious stone, it was supposed to > esems 
alltheir qualities, both moral and heal- 
ing. 

It was deemed especially good for the 
eyesight, keeping it clear and strong, 
hence the name of “opal,” or “eye-stone."’ 
The French consider it unlucky, tbat it 
has “the evil eye; but bow it first came 
to beso regarded in modern times, | re 
gret to say, I have falied to discover. 

When firs. taken outof theearth the 
opal is very soft, but it hardens and di 
minishes in buik by expusure to the air. 
This may in some manner aceoount for the 
legend thateopale have been known t 
contract until they almost entirely disap- 
pear for a time, and then expand to their 
original size. 

Many moderns teil of opals coming into 
their possession and apparentiy bringing 
misfortunes with them. It is pot con- 
sidered lacky to givean opal. 

Nome say it is like helping you to sait, 
which neaps beiping you to sorrow. A 
woman | knew vowed she met with noth 
ing but disasters afiteran ope! ring was 
given to ber. 

Nhe tried to lose it by dropping it in 
the street; once she fung it in the fire, but 
in vain; it wa» invariably retarned & 
her. 
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|} teeters NOTONE Hot ts 
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Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
Every Pain. Sprains, Bruises, Pains 
inthe Back, Chest, or Limbs. It 
was the first and is the only 
Pain Remedy 








adway’s 
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Humorous. 


THE SEQUEL 
Whee the owl and the pussy cat put to sea 
In thetr pea green boat «0 fair, 
Tie pares goed from out of the wood 
Masried the happy pair. 


Kied Mr. Lear leaves us just here 
Aod eething farther ts stated, 

Kat I've recently beard, by asmall sized bird, 
From tee pair so happily mated. 


The itetle bird told 
=e. 

I etate bat what I've heard, 
Teet the ow! and cat, in a worn-out bat, 


Were nueretng «a «mall cat bird. 


=e. A. & 

The dentist at least appreciates an 
opee Com|ntenance 

The two best ships in the world— 
Coertelip aed Pt riendantp 

Why  « sloop emblematic of the past 
* ecnuee it tea fore and after. 
lady faints, what figure 


You should bring 


and fetore 

When «a 
ehocvcsied porns t 
te 


“He's a despicable hypocrite 


ring ber? her 


tr? 


Why 


teoe Ite 


To the 
tieg from gastriti« 
it 1 you it 
~ gee Inetes 


Il wouldn't pump the same 


my bicycle tires’ 


anew im the cellar 


eit tr 
“Why do people always 
emt to «top a etage’ 
“Fy Gout want to 
ating ‘Huy 


say ‘TMi’ 
* 
tantalize the 
bow whee 
Why 
rhe ver 
He Bb fem 
they « 
tua for tt 


Mrs. 


atlwe: 


is it, when physicians are 
attend to thelr own Cnses? 
t knew, but I should any it was 


t charge themselves any- 


at 


“ayit 


povet fee 


My husband says that the 
serious matter. 
attention 
bills by 


“ fe becoming a 


te 


I have viven Iteth 


[a mtemnidl 
«ae 
You really must impress 
the tlle of 
“What's tix 
atte Chew 
After 


«<auer my hu pays our 


upon John 
bts line of actlon 

He won't pay the 
helt linten to 
s pauee—“" You spenk to him,’ 


a’? 


lenmat 


tes tHe: only fouls 


“To os eaid."’ said one girl, ‘that many 
men ®omedaye have a grent dex! 
than 

“Vow,” a 
att 


fehcores Taheer y 


ghed another, ** 


teem! 

andso little money 
mt 

A nevro preacher who had been 

predracted 

asked 


car- 
stewart 
with the 


tn 
wot on 


ry'eg «nm @ tererertbnige 


corunty eae how he 
tremerttnis 
“Pir-t rate 


the Greet ntgit 
First humorist, gloomily: My wife 


mys «be can t eee anything funny tn hall the 
things 1 erite 


said be; TL made 70 convicts 


~eocond bhumeaortet: Dhon't be dixcournged, old 
if «he thimke half of them 


she tome better than tinost of ua. 


tery are 


Dbukane : Ien’t your friend Manchester 
am U reetyt! tetas t <a? 

‘-a0@e Net that l know of. Wiat makes 
yrrs ark” 

Dhuokane Hie favortie expression f Well, I 
@tyercict wre the’ 

Nell: If Madge detests young Sap- 
leigh «— mech, whv does she turn the gus 
down tn the parlor when he is there? 

belie Madge t« a camera fend, you know: 


and «he eaterail) chooses a dark room to ce 


Veliop a negative 

Sobbe: I never laughed so much in 
my jitfe as | did at the variety show lant 
might 

Bicttie Why. I thought It was stupid 

. te «eh, | doen't mean the show. 1 was 
Treating the Jokes on the programme 

“We Jobonic,’’ said the visitor, ‘I 
eapree soull begin going to school apyain 
very ~~ a 

“Yes 

“ihe Pome ithe gearing ter we ticnl? 

“Dew ft + taping there after | wet there that 
1 dom 6 like 

Jacob: How did you make your for- 
tune 

Ieane ('s heoree-ractng 

facet What?’ Ll never knew you betted 

femme Edits t Ll etarted a pawn-shop just 


oppottte the «nmirance to the racecourse for 
the secomimstation Of peaple who wanted to 


get home @ hen the races were over. 
Visitor: Dkom’t you guarantee to re- 
d the momey when you don't cure? 
Patent meticine man. Certainly. 


Vtetter: Well, Ive teen using your remedy 
fot Ove yeare and lw not cured! 

Patent medicine man: heep right on, ny 
‘lewar str If war remedy fatis we willl refund 
the meermery tf) Your etecutors on Piesentation 
of proper prem 

*Too bad.” said Muyggsley, ‘‘another 
man ¢ * wr z 
What 
7 we 
a 
* & . a ‘ 
Mee 


> pray don't scold 


best of my judgment 


funny, 
| 
| 
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THE KEST OF KACES. 


For ua the sttitade of repose is sitting or 
| lying down, and we are apt to believe that 
| there can be noothers. Nevertheless num- 
erous races rest with crossed legs like our 
| tailors, others kneel, and still otbers crouch 
down. 
| So faras we kpow no work bas been 
‘written on this subject. Nevertheless it 
is important to understand these diferent 
| attituder, end to see ander what influences 
| they very. 
We may thue avoid the error of repre 
| senting savages seated or lying down like 
Kuropesns—ap error that was committed 
| at an anthrepologic exbibition at Prague, 
where plaster models of Hottentots and 
Zulus were shown seated in postures that 
real Hottentots never assure. 
Photographs of these impossible groups 
were sent to numerous anthropological 
societiosn, Primitive savages crouch down, 
while their women kneel. The crouching 
| posture, fatiguing for us, is #0 natural to 
them that they can sleep in this position. 
| The low caste Hindus sieep thus, and in 
| the Trocadero Museum an ancient te ra- 
cotta figure shows «crouching Peruvian 
| with closed eyes and bead inclined. 
| A certain degre of civilization brings 
the position with legs croseed as with our 
tailors, with many variaots, anda bigher 
civilization causes the chair to be adopted, 
Kot at first the #itter does not place hiin- 
self squarely with both ieg* hanging; be 
raises O16 and keeps it on the seat. 
Thus the classic attitude of the negro 
the crouching one, aud that of the negrenss 
the kneeling. Asfertheir children, they 
generaliy knee like their mothers, but 
rarely crouch. 
Exceptionally, negroes can be seen sit- 
ting cross legged. But the fetirh worsbip- 


| 


1s 


ping negro, far from contect with the 
white, crouches, though in divers fashi- 
ions. 

ln different places ((suinea, Congo, 


sources «f the Nile) they make use of sup 
ports 7 to Il toches bigb, cut from a piece 
of wood and of variable form according to 
the country. Sometimes (in (iuinea) it is 
around stick supported by a single mas- 


biVe central footor by tires aud even fcur 
feet 

Atother times (om the Congo) it is « 
aqQuATe Whose Sides, Trained at right anid 


left, are uptorne by four eviindrical iegs. 
In the upper Nile region (Dinkas and 
Nowtier*) the seal* have four feet, 
the lake regions bave three; others, lower, 
have only tw iarge ones on the sides, 

The seats of chiefs are higher and have 
SsUpports carved lo represent human fig- 
ures, Set io certain ijocalities, in uore 
direct contact win Furopeans, the chiefs 
#iton chairs. generaliy of European inake. 
The Polynesians bave «# very 
| postureol reycme, They do crouch, 
crosmed legs. The sauie cus- 
| tom @xisie im alltbe Polynesian isiands, 
Hawaii, New /-aland, etc. 

[At us now exemioe the white races of 
Kurope and America, who -it when they 
rest. The cro legged altitude exiats no 
longer exeept among tailors, Crouching 
causes fatigue, aug in resorted to only 
when Iti-« 
SOTMOLE Ing 

Even when the shite man finds no seat 
he sits the ground with leys 
stretched of baif tent, i” shown 
frequentiy in photographs of Kussian 
Koumanian peasenta We sbouid 
however, atpong the women great 
in kneeling at 
washing iinen. 

The Setuites have a Oppored to 
| ours, they make no use «of chairs. In 
Museulman countries the customary posi- | 
tion Is thet eallied Turkieh, with crossed 
legs like our taliora 

Sometimes We may see Araim resting | 
With their backs against « wail, the legs 
balf bent in an sttitude which is noi 
croucbing, buat which spprosches it. in 
| Turkey and Persia the favorite position is 
thatof kneeling Inthe Persian ssaions 
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| apainet the wail 

The tailor attitude, which both wen and 
| Women aseume, is regarded #6 uncivil. 
| Chairs are little used even among the rich; 
when they sre employed one leg is placed 
ou the sest, Turkish fashion, while the 
other hangs down yet again, with one 
hand they hold ome toot as is done in the 
Faat. 
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Japanese races, There sieso we find other 
modes of repose. The crouching sttitade 
is reserved in India, China, and Japan for 
lower castes. The Chinese and the Mar- 
chus regard it a# incorrect. 

It is also the posture of storiginal 
savages, of conquered races, such ss the 
Jakuns and the Orang-Battaks of Sumea- 
tra. In resting Hindus and yellow races 
sit crows legged on the ground or with one 
leg bent as in crouching. and the other ly- 
ing flat. The big joints are very supple, 
whence sr infinite variety of poses. 

Sometimes in Siam one leg is placed 
parallel to and under the other; the bonzes 
are accustomed to place the right leg over 
the left, with the sole of the foot upward, 
This is a pious attitude supposed to resem 
ble that of Buddba When the Siamese 
woman makes a cail, she begins by kreel- 
ing, but in a few minutes she throws her 
feet to one side, carrying the body to the 
rigbt or left, and varying the side sccord- 
ing to her fatigue. 

Let os pass on to America. Hefore the 
Spanish conquest the native races of Mex- 
ico appeared to have used postures of re- 
pose analogous to those of the Orient, 

itis probable that in America at this 
epoch the differentiation of castes caused 
variety in attitudes, 

The common people crouched, the 
wealthy classes sat cross legged, the gods 
and kings sat on seats The native races 
of North America crouched rare'¢v. The 
men sit cross legged: the women kneel 

RovaL Girtmor rHEScUL —A poetical 
writer has said that some men move 
through life as a band of music moves 
down the street, flinging out p easure on 
every side through the air tw every one, 
farand near, that can listen. Some men 
fillthe air with their strength and sweet- 
ness, asthe orchards tn October days fill 
the air with the ripefiuit Some womer 


cling totheirown houses like the boney- 
suckle overthe door, yet, like it, Gllall 
the region with theauttie fragrance of 


thetr goodness How gréeata bounty and 
blessing is it to hold the royal gifts of the 
soul that they shail be music to some, fra- 
Krance to otrers, and lite to ail! 
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| Alss DOLLARD Ss KEENE HHA ECKEKAM t& 
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MES. HUMOUS JSON GUETEAK 
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Novw., 2, *#4. Norwich, \ 
. FAs VAY Orrics. ¥ 
} |. have aeae Deilard’'s Hertactem ¥£. 
| Vegetabic Hair Wash."’ regolariy fur epwards of ae. 
years with great advantage My tatr from anpety 
| thinning, wae early restore! and has eeu Kept | 
| 1m its wonted thickness: aud strength. it ts re 
A. W. RUSSELL. U. 
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Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. Ne (ote: 
On and after September 7, ise. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philata 


Buffalo Day Ex 
Parlor and Dinkng « Car. } daily 98em , 
Klack Diamond F xpress i Week } 
Ver Batiabe, (artes on ine pm 2° 
uffalo and Chicago p. dally +Hom 4 
Sleeping Cars, { ° o&> te iad 
Welamepers Express, week-days, §.%, 0.2m. «¢ « 
pm. Dally (Sleeper) 11.9 p m. “s 
Lock Haven, Clearfield and Eellefonte Expres 


(Sleeper. daily, ann RM, Dye. 
FOR NEW YORK. 

Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10. 7.4, (twe-heas 
train), 8.30, 9.2). 10.20, Pe: Oa m, 12.4%, (dining car), 

1,0, 3.05, 4.00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 6.10 (dining car) 
m, 12.10 night. Sundays-/.16, 6.4, 9m © &. 

1.50 (dinin bet F m, 1.3, 2.5, 6.16, 6 (Airing 


car) p m, 12.1 
Leave Ath and Chestnut Sts., er 1. BM, ee, 
oS 6 +. 412 4. 


1}.4, a m, 57 (Dintn 
(dining car), 11.6 pm. wt 0. am masa, 
(dining car), 4,10, 6.12, 5.19, (dining car). 11% 
Leave New ¥ ork, foot of we sheet, 
8.15 9.04, 10,00, 11.30 @ m, 1.0, 2.0), 3.m, 
hour train); 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.0, 
9.0 pm, 12.15 t. Sumlayr—¢. 
11,3, a m, 2.00, 4. 5.00, 6.00 p m, IZ. 
Parior cars on all day trains 
op all night tates 6 to and from New York. 
FOR BETHLEH EASTON ANU 
LEHIGH AND ANYOMING. VALLEYS, 
9.00, 11.00 a m, 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5%, 6 
suudays 46.24, 8.42, 9.00a m. 1.10, 4.2m, 
=. (9.46pm, does not connect for Fasten om 
day.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS 


For Phoenixville and Pottatown— Express, 4%. 6.4% 
am, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.39), 4.6, 6.4, li my 
m. Accom., 4.20, eo Sm oe te SS Lu 


7.Dp m. a, ee 8.96 am ie 
Dm. Accom,, 7.30, 11 m, 6.15, pm. 

For Reading- xpress, 10.6 am, 116, (*aler 
days only 2.20), 4.04, ‘ oy 1. om. Acoom.. + Di, 
7.45 au, 1.42, 4.35, 5.53 7.20 p m. Sen va- 
press 4.00,9.6 am, il.4& pm. Accom... 71.Bam 
6.15 pm. 

for Lebanon and Harrisburg - Ex 1h WES 
m, (Saturdays only 2), (6 6p mm Aromm., 
4.0 a m, 1.42, 7. a > mm, Sauday—Paprem, 4.0, 
7.%am. Accom., 6.15. 


For Pottsville Express, 8.35, 10.6 am, Saterday: 


only 2.3), 4.05, 6.3), 11.90 m. Accom... 4.3. 7.% 
aw, 1.42 p m. Sunday—Expres, 1.6, 1% @ m 
11.3 pm. Accom. 6.3) p m. 
Yor Sbamokin and Will nt —-Exprem, +, 4 
am, 4.05 11.30 m. Sanday -Exrpresn 9% @ =» 
opm. Additional for Shamokin —xpres, wes - 
days, 6.3 pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sentags 1 


press, 4.00am 
For Danville and Bloomsberg, 10.% 4 m- 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves 
W eek -days— Express, 9.00, 10.6) am, 76%, 4.1, 6.4 
5.0 p m. Accommodation, 4.04 m, 4, 63 yw 
Sunudays—Express, 5.00, 9.00, 16.0 am. Acer 
meodation, 5.00a m, 4.45 p m. $1 6 Racureben tra 
7 ‘GO ame. 


Leave  tlautic City depot-- Week-day»- Haysens, 7 
7.4. 3.15, 900 a m, 3.0, 5B) + 9m. ‘oe 
75 am, 4.4) pm. ag a - Magers 





“, 7.0 *.00 Pom. Accomimenbativry 
~505 pm. 3100 Excursion train (from tet 
sissippi avenue only), 6.10 9 tm, 
Varin Car vu aii ot press trains. 
Krigantine, week-days, 4.0 am. 6.9) » m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 4.d0am, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAVE MAY. 


tunmiays, 9 law 
i ham +0» 


“Week days, 9.15a m, 4.15pm. 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 

Sundays, 4.40 pm. 

Detalied thine tables at ticket offices, N. BE. corue. 
Broad and Chestnut streets, #4 Chestont rest.) 
Chestnu t street, 609 8. Th ird street, M82 Market wreet 
4 al latious, 

Union Transfer mp po Be —, call for acet chee 
baggage from hotels anc 

Cc. ‘. mew um 


{. A =WEIGARD, 
4seneral Superintendent. Genera! Passenact 4 ae 
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PANO ORGANS 


AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 


2 STATE AND FOW 


MAS, also chosen for 
HE WORLD'S FAI 
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Twenty Medals aad Diplomas were faker, 
ner t the raw materials user "y ¢ 
struct ne it Crowns 
J (ry n is the 


Ww cntestel Orchestral ‘Attachment aae pat 
tice Clavier, the oT bn vent . 
f whi h 
thos, 'Lither, Banio,. 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, inet, Har psechor 
Music Box, Autoharp, bag Pipe, Ete. 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO wout 
_ S1000. 00 MORE THAN IT oe 
Iilustrate Souvenir Cat. 
sent free, 
GEO. P. BENT, Manutactur A 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO. U.5. 
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INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€PIANO $ OR $ ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tane, say ‘*Way low 
on the Swauee River,’' either ‘tn the head, 
as it is called, or able to bam, whistie of #54 


can play It WITHOBT ARY PREVIOSS EROWLESSE 8 





BESiC. IBBERATELY correctiy and with a” 
effect, on the plane or organ, with the aestet 
ance of this GUIDE. 

By giving the student the power & pia? 
(SREBIATELY twelve tunes of different charac 

this number of pieces being sent with es" 
Gulde—after a very little practice # 
Gulde, |i w be easy to pick +] aay = 

ine tha 1ay be heard or & ” 

The G e will be sent to auy addre . - 
age paid receipt of FIFTY cies a 
stamps, 2 taken Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO.-; 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa- 





